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A Holiday Trip in Spain 


By WILLIAM M. LYBRAND 


7 HEN I was asked to write an article for the JOURNAL describing my trip 

W in Spain, I thought of doing so through the medium of letters written 

on the spot. Alas, I had not reckoned on the rapidity of our movements, 

nor on the fullness of our days, nor the weariness of our nights. Not being 

gifted, as Napoleon was, with the ability to get along with five or six hours 

sleep each night, “weariness of the flesh’ put a stop effectually to any such 
procedure as periodic letters. 

Of course, I might even now give each section a place and date, but I fear 
our truth-loving editor would object to the pious fraud involved in such an ap- 
pearance of spontaneity. However, I am really beginning this screed in the City 
of London on this fourteenth day of May, 1921, and a nice cheerless, gloomy 
(I won’t say typical) London day it is. 

It is always well to begin at the beginning, I suppose. Now that I have 
written that sentence, it looks like an Irish bull—because where else could one 
begin, except at the beginning, but we’ll let it go. The beginning was on the 
“Imperator” on March 12. We had heard lots of cheerful stories about the 
“Imperator ;”” everybody said the Germans had “‘queered” her. One man said 
she was top heavy and that only by taking off a lot of her upper works was she 
prevented from capsizing at sea. He also said very cheerfully (he was not 
sailing on her) that in a storm she nevertheless would inevitably turn turtle. 
We did not have a real storm but there was some sea running at times, and 
when she started to keel over the words of that prophet of evil would bob up in 
one’s mind in a strange way. However, she really rolled very little, and was a 
remarkably steady and comfortable boat. 

Among those who saw us off was the Montgomery family. You all know 
the Colonel so that I don’t have to point him out in the pictures. It seems a 
good time, however, to introduce to you the younger members of the family. 
I am their uncle, you know, and am very fond of them, so that I really am 
glad of the opportunity to make you acquainted with them. The long legged 
young rascal wearing George Harvey spectacles, is Bob, who says, I believe, 
that he is going to be an accountant. I don’t need to tell you that he will have 
to travel some to keep up with his father. The young scamp standing beside 
Bob is Arthur, now a proud Lieutenant (or is it Sergeant) in the Knicker- 
bocker Greys. He likes to dream that he is going to be a General some day— 
that is when he is not planning to spend his life in the “great North woods.” 
The little darling seated beside her father is Betty. I confess to a decided af- 
fection for Betty which I believe is reciprocated, so that when she stands beside 
me, while I am playing a game of bridge and puts her arm around my neck, I 
don’t care a hang if I do trump my partner’s ace. 


WHERE WE WENT 
I find little to chronicle of the trip over, except that we found friends on 
board and formed some pleasant acquaintanceships. We did the usual things— 
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paced the deck, speculated on the weather, 
played bridge, discussed the food, gossiped 
about our neighbors, and led idle lives gener- 
ally during the seven days at sea. 

Some people, in reading a travel story, like 
to study maps to see just where the places vis- 
ited are located. I know that I do. Somewhere 
in this volume, therefore, you will find a map 
of France and Spain with our route marked on 
it. Our journey led us_ from Cherbourg to 
Paris—thence to the Roman and medieval 
towns in the South of France (Avignon, Nimes 
and Arles), then to the modern seaport of Mar- 
seilles—followed by a visit to the wonderful 
walled city of Carcassone. After that we in- 
vaded Spain—first at Barcelona, a second Paris, 
then to Madrid, Seville, Granada, Algeciras, 
Gibraltar and across the straits to Tangier in 
Morocco. Then we came back to Algeciras and 

BOB AND ARTHUR on to Cordova, Madrid, Toledo, Segovia, Burgos 
and San Sebastian, the finest watering place in 
Spain. It is only a short journey across the border to Biarritz, one of France’s 
favorite seashore places, and much enjoyed, you will remember, by the late 
King Edward VII. After a brief visit there, we left for Paris again, then to 
London, and then, best of all, aboard ship again for the good old United States. 
At Cherbourg we were met by the courier, who was to take us to Paris, 
then to Southern France and on to Spain. This is a fitting time, therefore, to 
introduce Ernesto, our “lightning conductor.” Let me explain that he did not 
arpear on the dock at Cherbourg, mounted on a donkey as you see him in the 
picture. At first I thought of trying to work that story off on you, but it seemed 
a bit crude. No, that picture was taken long after in Tangier, Morocco, of 
which more anon. He did heave in sight, however, hatted (is there such a 
word?) as you see with a “derby,” which during all our trip gleamed before us 
like the “helmet of Navarre,” and carrying his treasure of a cane from which no 
accident of travel ever separated him. We joked about the cane and the derby, 
but I want to say that under that hat was a head full of brains, which were used 
diligently in making our trip as comfortable and entertaining as possible. 
There is a special steamer train from Cherbourg to Paris, and about noon 
we were on our way, through the beautiful Normandy countryside. There is a 
song, isn’t there, “It’s Apple Blossoming Time in Normandy?” Anyhow, it is 
a lovely country at any time, but in contrast with the dull grey wastes of the 
Atlantic, it looked incredibly fresh and green. We passed by little villages, in 
which the old Norman churches with their curious steeply-roofed towers rose 
high above the surrounding buildings. Everything betokened the most meti- 
culous care—the little gardens with their exact arrangement and thorough cul- 
tivation—the high walls with their sunny sides covered with vines or trained 
fruit trees—the streams wattled at the curves to prevent erosion, or bordered 
with trees or shrubs to keep the soil in place. By and by we left this especially 
attractive district, and after passing through a region more industrial in char- 
acter, with many plants evidently of war origin—late in the afternoon we ar- 
rived in that Mecca of all Americans, particularly the ladies, the great and 
splendid city of Paris. 
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IN PARIS 

I hesitate, after the vivid description of Paris written by Colonel Mont- 
gomery, to dwell much on our visit there, for fear that what I say may seem 
dull and featureless. There were a few experiences, nevertheless, which I per- 
haps might mention. Before doing so, however, I want to say that, having been 
duly apprised by Colonel Montgomery through his JOURNAL articles, of the 
very frequent and pleasurable display of grey silk stockings, I looked for them. 
Too bad—either the style had changed, or my eyes had not been trained, for I 
saw but few. In mentioning the stockings, I am sure the Colonel, who is a 
gallant American, did not mean to imply in the least that the wearers thereof 
were more attractive than American girls! If he did, | would have to disagree 
with him—it was not my experience in any country we visited. 


There is very much to be seen in Paris of beauty and historic interest. We 
went to the grave of Lafayette, that noble soldier and gallant gentleman, whose 
devotion to America’s cause during her struggle for independence will never 
be forgotten. 


“One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake.” 


The grave is in an old convent enclosure, just off from the convent garden. 
The old pear trees, gnarled and twisted with age, but pruned and trained with 
loving care, were blossoming. The Spring flowers were blooming. There in an 
enclosure, not large, but containing also the tombs of other of the French 
nobility, is the grave of Lafayette. It is not hard to imagine the emotion which 
must have swept over General Pershing, when he stood there and spoke those 
words “Lafayette, we are here.” Doubtless there came to him the vision of 
Lafayette’s services to us during those dark 
and dreary days when even the soul of the great 
Washington was driven almost to despair—and 
must he not also have felt to the full the weight 
of the tremendous responsibility resting on 
him, to see that America amply requited France 
for the help given us when it was so sorely 
needed in our time of trial? 


In one corner of this convent garden is the 
hut associated with Victor Hugo’s novel “Les 
Miserables.” I am writing from memory but 
I think it occurs in that part of the story where 
Jean Valjean, having been discovered by Javert, 
the police inspector, flees with little Cosette. He 
goes through one street after another, hoping to 
shake off his pursuers. To his dismay he finds 
himself at last in a blind alley, with a high wall 
it the end. Jean Valjean was a man of incred- 
ible strength and vigor. He had learned to scale 
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a wall seemingly impassible. He clambered up this wall, drew Cosette up after 
him and dronped on the roof of the little hut on the other side. It was this hut 
which we saw. You will remember the nuns were led to believe that Valjean 
was the brother of the old gardener, the only man around the convent, that 
little Cosette was taken into the convent and lived there for years until she 
was a young lady. Do you also remember when the time came for her to leave 
the convent, that Jean Valjean allowed himself to be nailed up in a coffin so that 
he might be carried out without fear of detection by Javert. It is a great story 
—well worth reading. 


We drove to the grave of the Unknown Soldier. There under the Arch of 
Triumph he lies, typifying in his body the valor and devotion of all those sol- 
diers of France who died for their country, 

“And what they dared to dream of, 

Dared to do.” 
It is an impressive sight. The Arch of Triumph stands in the center of that 
wide avenue down which many victorious armies of France have marched, and 
down which on one occasion, bitter to the memory of every Frenchman, the 
foe once marched also. Under the Arch is the tomb, always covered with flowers 
and always surrounded by a multitude of people. The Arch of Triumph was 
begun by the great Napoleon, and it is said that, by a remarkable coincidence, 
on his birthday the setting sun is in such a position that it shines directly 
through it. 

The impressiveness of the Tomb of Napoleon is not lessened by many 
visits to it, rather it is enhanced. You look down into the crypt with its great 
marble tomb, surrounded by the worn and tattered battle flags, and up into the 
dome high above it, and it all seems a fit setting for the last resting place of 
such a supreme genius. 

Perhaps no character in history has given rise to more discussion—but all 
agree as to his marvellous ability as a soldier and administrator, his supreme, 
almost audacious, confidence in himself and his destiny, and his unquenchable 
courage and determination. I have read a good deal about Napoleon, but I hap- 
pened to find in Paris a book, not new, which reviews his life and achievements, 
in such a very interesting way, that I recommend it to anyone who cares for 
Napoleonic literature. I shall be glad to tell anyone who is interested where the 
book may be obtained. The language is a delight—it has the vision and the 
sweep and power befitting such a grandiose subject, and yet it is unsparing in 
its criticisms of those weaknesses of Napoleon which even his most ardent 
admirers find it difficult to condone. 

They were celebrating the hundreth anniversary of Napoleon’s death just 
before we arrived on our second visit. We were in time, however, for the Joan 
of Arc ceremonies. Bands of boy scouts, young soldiers, and old and worn vet- 
erans marched by her statue, and as they passed left on it such a multitude of 
flower pieces that it was almost covered by them. 

On the day we visited the Hotel des Invalides, we found the inner court 
crowded with files of soldiers who were there either as a body guard or as re- 
cipients of decorations which were then being bestowed. It was a very inter- 
esting spectacle. In the center of the court were the soldiers. Ranged around the 
outer edge were guns, of every size and age, captured from the enemy. Most 
of them were German guns—from huge long range artillery down to the little 
mortars used to throw bombs into the trenches. There we saw also that weapon 
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of warfare, new to this last great conflict, the airplane, one an immense bomb- 
ing plane, the other a small, quick acting fighting plane, both German. In the 
corridors around the court were the crowds of spectators, watching with in- 
tense interest the bestowal of the decorations, which was followed in every case 
by a quick kiss on either cheek. 

It was on the cards that we should go to the Eiffel Tower that day—so 
to the Eiffel Tower we went. It is only 980 feet high—almost 250 feet higher 
than the Woolworth Tower! A sort of inclined plane elevator takes you up 
one of the huge legs and then you get into a regular “lift,” which carries you 
to the top. It was a fine day and we had wonderful views. All of Paris lay at 
our feet. We could see the Seine winding through it, crossed by the numerous 
bridges. Notre-Dame, on its island in the river, looked dwarfed and the gar- 
goyles, with their fixed sardonic look, were hardly visible. The Arch of Tri- 
umph and the long avenue of the Champs Elysees were clearly discernable. 
Farther out we could see the Bois de Boulogne. In the distance was the Church 
of Monte Martre. Farther away still was the open country. 

I think the feeling of great height must be associated with strongly blow- 
ing winds. On the Eiffel Tower, 
the topmost story is enclosed in 
glass, so that you step out into a 
perfectly comfortable, closed room. 
It hardly seems that you are high 
up in the air until you go near the 
window and take a look down— 
then you know you are. 


We all remember the announce- 
ment of the bombardment of 
Paris. First there was incredulity 
—then dismay. It seemed so im- 

OUR LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR possible, so mysterious, so terrible. 

It was known that the German 

army was not within seventy-five miles of Paris. No gun had ever before been 

made which would shoot half that distance. Everywhere the question was asked 

~if the Germans have perfected a gun or projectile which will carry nearly 

one hundred miles, the war is lost. Paris, Dover—any important and vital 
centre can be destroyed at their pleasure. 

What a tremendous relief it was when it was found that the damage was 
not as great as was expected, that apparently there was only one gun, and that 
it probably was only one more attempt to terrorize the French. One shell was 
deadly. It fell in St. Germain Church on Good Friday. The building was filled 
with worshippers. Into that reverent throng burst this devil’s messenger, scat- 
tering death and destruction before it. It is impossible to imagine the horror of 
it. Many persons were killed and many others were wounded. The names of 
those who died have been inscribed on a marble tablet erected in the Church. 

You can see where the shell came through and how greatly it damaged the 
structure. Much of the injury has been repaired but the extent of it is revealed 
by the pure white of the new stone built in to fill the gaps. The walls and col- 
umns will always bear the marks made by the fragments of the shell. The 
paintings on the walls also are punctured or torn in many places. What a strik- 
ing example of the tragic results of warfare—nothing sacred—nothing spared! 
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THE BATTLEFIELDS 

Colonel Montgomery struck a true note in his 
description of the battlefields. The magnitude 
of the sacrifice, the heroism of the defenders, 
the solemnity and pathos of it all, appeal to you 
irresistibly, and never more so than when the 
first scarred and wrecked village comes into 
view. The most pathetic sight to me was a 
little village church—a complete ruin—its tower 
half demolished, its walls almost all destroyed 
and only a small part of its roof remaining. As 
I was looking at it, the kindly old priest ap- 
peared and took me inside. 

It stunned me. Everything was wrecked. The 
fragments of the sacred objects had been col- 
lected in one spot, and among them was that 
emblem, revered alike by Protestant and 
Catholic—the Savior on the Cross. As I looked 
at it, the poor, broken, twisted crucifix seemed TOMB OF NAPOLEON 
to typify the martyrdom of France. Do you 
wonder that an irresistible impulse came over me to lift it up and bow myself 
reverently before it. 





We went on to Belleau Wood. It was there that the Marines suffered so 
severely. A boulder, with a large metal star embedded in it, has been placed on 
the top of the hill to commemorate the fight. It was just about three years ago 
that Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood became household names in America 
names never to be forgotten—through the heroism of the American troops. In 
a recent issue of ‘‘Sea Power’ the official organ of the Navy League is an edi- 
torial, written on the third anniversary of this battle, which is so true in senti- 
ment and forceful in expression, that I cannot refrain from quoting parts of it. 

“Three years ago the soldiers of America rushed to Chateau-Thierry to 
join with their French comrades in checking the German advance toward Paris. 
How fresh in our memory is the impression of those fateful days. . . . France 
and Britain must be crushed before America could arrive. America was coming 
fast, strong in the power and morale of her young legions, but still inadequate 
in equipment and training for the employment of the larger units of warfare. ... 
Pride and thankfulness welled in our hearts as the gallant Second Division 
came on the scene to show the mettle of the new American Army in the fiercest 
sort of fighting at Bouresches, Torcy, and Belleau Wood. The unspeakable 
valor of the marines and their comrades of the infantry wrote a glorious page 
in the military history of the nation. The white crosses in Belleau Cemetery 
are more eloquent of what America did for the world in those days of June 
than any possible word of tongue or pen. The great statue—America’s Gift to 
France—will stand in the neighborhood of Meaux in memory of the first battle 
of the Marne. A proud America and a loyal France will remember that that 
statue could not have stood there had it not been for the Second Battle of the 
Marne in which the sons of America so nobly fought. 

“It is the vogue among materialists to ascribe to sordid motives every act 
of individual and of nation. According to their interpretation the entry of 
America into the war was simply an act of self-preservation. . They are 
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perverters of the truth. . . . True it is that it was to the self-interest of Amer- 
ica to crush Prussian militarism. But true also it is that America was carried 
into the war by a surging wave of idealism, pure and spotless, flaming with the 
zeal of highest patriotism. The American soldier was a very human person, 
lusty, virile, hard-bit, hard-headed, yet under this exterior of manly self-re- 
liance and downright practicality there burned the fire of consuming love of 
country, the light of the purest spirit of self-sacrifice, the shining spirituality 
of the most lofty altruism. The American soldier fought for the honor and in- 
terest of his country; he fought as a true friend of France, to whom he felt 
a real historic obligation; he fought as the conscious and willing champion of 
civilization and fair play among the nations. . . . It is well that we remember 
these recurring anniversaries; that we make them the cause of a more lively 
sense of appreciation of the sacrifice that has been made for us: that we make 
them the inspiration of greater resolutions to give the best that is in us to the 
country that they fought and died to defend.” 


The cemetery is very near the Wood. Close by its entrance is the Hostess 
House in charge of two Y. W. C. A. girls, who welcomed us most cordially. 
Everything in and around the cemetery is in perfect order, just as we all, as 
good Americans, would like to see it. 


‘There are the white crosses, row on row, and over all the stars and 
stripes floating in the breeze. They lie in a foreign land but the fields 
are green and beautiful, the sky is blue, the sun is warm and the whole 
landscape is calm and peacetul. Instinctively we pity them, but after 
all, may it not be that they are to be envied? Safe from life's vicissitudes, 
freed from the tumult of passion and the pangs of regret, they lie there 
in their eternal sleep, secure in the imperishable renown that comes to 
him, who, in however humble a service, dies for his country.” 


The last resting places of the fallen are met with everywhere. Else- 
where we saw other American cemeteries. The cross with an officer seated 
at its base, was in an Italian burial ground. 
Even in this section the English contingents | 
suffered, as is evidenced by the graves of their 
soldiers, while the French crosses outnumber 
them all. 





“How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 
By all their country’s wishes bless’d! 
When Spring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 


By fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By torms unseen their dirge is sung; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay 
And Freedom shall a while repair, 
To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 


During the trip we picked up several helmets, 
a gas mask, a rifle, a case of machine gun 
bullets and a lot of other things. I got them 


IN THE ITALIAN CEMETERY 
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because I thought our men would be interested in seeing war relics of things 
actually used, that were found either by me or by Emile on the various battle- 
fields. You will see Emile at work arranging them on the top of the car. 

One little incident amused me. In the famous mushroom galleries near 
Soissons (which by the way seem almost as extensive as the Mammoth Cave) 
| picked up some telephone wire, part of the telephone service with which 
the Germans had equipped the galleries. | also found there a nice little, live shell 
about a foot long, all ready for use. | left it there! 

(on the way back [mile needed to make a slight repair to the car, and found 
a piece of the wire very useful. After everything was in order and he was 
seated beside me ready to start the car, he chuckled and said, “The Kaiser, he 
would be cross with me, if he knew | use his stuff to fix my car.” 





The story goes that these mushroom cellars or galleries, many hundreds 
of yards in extent, and not unlike large mine galleries, were constructed by the 
Germans long before the war, with a view to the use to which they were put 
subsequently, that is as barracks and shelters for soldiers and horses. Whether 
the story is true or not, | don’t know; I give it to you for what it is worth. 


Another occurrence also 
- " amused me. In wandering 
through Belleau Wood. I picked 
up, in a German machine 
gun-pit, what looked like an 
exaggerated door knob. It was 
really a hand grenade, but the 
spring was very rusty and it 
didn’t look dangerous, so I 
carried it back to the car. The 
two French chauffeurs were 
much excited. ‘“‘You should not 
have picked ‘him’ up, ‘she’ may 
explode — poof,” and the very 
THE BELLEAU WOOD MEMORIAI expressive gestures’ indicated 
graphically the small and scat- 
tered fragments into which I would have been blown if “she’’ had let loose— 
but ‘‘she” didn’t. 








I went for a walk during the evening we spent in Rheims. There I found 
what seemed a strange anomaly—for in the quiet of the night, and amid all the 
desolation. was a circus going at full blast. It was a one-ring tent affair, but 
not at all bad, and there were quite a number of people inside. The scale of 
prices was made to suit everyone. In the front row on the ground were chairs 
of a certain color, back of them rows of another color, and further back a third 
color. Then came a partition of some kind, and beyond that were the benches 
divided into first, second and third classes. The only de luxe boxes, holding 
about eight or ten persons, seemed to be filled entirely with Americans. I re- 
mained a while to watch the strong man, the funny man, the trained horse, etc., 
all of them having performed to the immense satisfaction of the audience, 
apparently. 
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Going back to Paris we stopped at a little hotel, the Red Lyon at Soissons, 
for luncheon. Posted in a conspicuous place was a page from a magazine—and 
a very familiar looking page it was, for it was the Saturday Evening Post. 
Probably most of you have read those very entertaining stories of “Tutt and 
Mr. Tutt,” written by Arthur Train. What I saw posted was a page from an 
article by Mr. Train describing his visit to the battlefields. In it he commends 
this little hotel (which I suppose seemed like an oasis in the desert), for its 
cleanliness, its good food and its comfort. The hotel people have underlined in 
red ink all these references and are evidently extremely appreciative and proud 
of the compliment. Let me say that it is deserved. 

I must also mention the Savoy Hotel at Rheims. With a commendable 

| spirit of enterprise, the proprietors, whose other building was destroyed, have 

taken this private house, repaired it and made it into a small hotel. Nowhere 

| on our whole trip did we have better food, the rooms were comfortable, and the 
courteous attention paid us was all that could be desired. 





If I keep on writing about France you will be tired before we reach Spain. 
Even now I am not going to jump you into Spain immediately. Down in the 
south of France are three towns—Avignon, Nimes and Arles—that we could 
not possibly pass by. They all were at one time Roman cities. 

Those old Romans were wonderful chaps. Up in Wales is a Roman town 
only partly uncovered; I read about it very recently. England has other Roman 
remains. In Paris there are some, in other parts of France many, in Spain 
some wonderful examples and in Africa even more marvellous ones. Think of 
it! Those old fellows living on that neck of land down in Italy spread them- 
selves over almost the whole of the then known world, at a time when the dif- 
ficulties of keeping up of lines of communication would seem to have been al- 
most unsurmountable. 

Imperial Rome! It was well called so. Just close your eyes for a moment 
and picture it; its ships covering the Mediterrean Sea—its armies marching 
along the wonderful Roman roads and over bridges as solid to this day, 2,000 
years later, as when they were built—its triumphal arches—its palatial baths 
—its arenas of solid stone seating tens of thousands—its great aqueducts bring- 
ing fresh water for scores of miles and all of its other evidences of an advanced " 
civilization. That which remains is relatively only a fragment, but it is enough 
to indicate the grandeur, the power and the far flung dominion of Imperial 
Rome. 

One writer has said “It was this power of ruling, which itself implies a 
habit of discipline, that marked out Rome as the natural successor of Greece in 
European civilization. . . . Without it, we may doubt if the work of the Greeks 
would have been saved for us when the storms from the north, invasions of 
barbarian peoples, fell at last upon the sunny lands filled with the spirit of 
Greek thought and the divine works of Greek artists. To Roman discipline, law 
and government, we owe not only much that even now is every day of prac- 
tical benefit to us, but the preservation of what we still possess of the treasures 
of Hellenic genius.” 


| TO THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
| 








AVIGNON 
The railroad trip from Paris to Avignon, which takes most of the day, is a 
delight, passing as it does through a varied but ever beautiful landscape. The 
canals with the long rows of trees bordering the tow-path—the roads bordered 
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with trees also—the farm settlements with their 
clusters of ancient buildings with a church fre- 
quently a part of the group—the rivers winding 
their tortuous ways through the valleys—the 
mountains in the distance—all made a series of 
pictures which will remain long in our memory. 

The guide book says that Avignon was a 
thriving colony of the Romans. It also states 
that Arles was a rival of Marseilles under Julius 
Cesar and that Nimes submitted to the Romans 
in 121 B.C. and became one of their chief col- 
onies in Gaul. It seemed to me that every old 
city we visited had either been founded or ap- 
propriated by the Romans, so I won’t burden 
you, as a rule, with their beginnings. 

The chief glories of Avignon are the wonder- 
ful ramparts which encircle the town and the 
huge Palace of the Popes, both constructed be- 

GARGOYLE ON NOTRE-DAMI tween 1300 and 1400 A.D. You can figure out 

for yourself how old they are. Perhaps it was 
because they were the first medizval fortifications we saw, that the ramparts 
made such an impression on us. The picture may give you a little idea of the 
massiveness of the walls, and the huge towers, of which there are still thirty- 
nine left. The walls originally were surrounded by a moat, but this has nearly 
all been filled, and the outworks of the gates, such as the drawbridges and port- 
cullises have disappeared. I did see that part of the old moat which remains. It 
has a stone bridge over it, now used prosaically as the entrance to a 
lumber yard. 

Avignon was the residence of the Popes during the period from 13809 to 
1377, and that is the reason why the Palace of the Popes was built which, with 
its battlements, machicolations and lofty walls, is a castle rather than a palace. 
It is huge—unbelievably so—and situated as it is on a lofty eminence, it dom- 
inates the city. 

If I copy the abbreviated notes made in my journal at the time, it may 
give you some idea of how it struck me. Thick walls 13 feet—secret passages 
in walls—Judas (spy) holes—guest room, a long hall divided by projections 
making seven recesses on each 
side—kitchen with great chimney 
like a dome 75 feet high—large ee 
enough to roast a whole ox—great 
doors raised and lowered in stone 
grooves — overhanging galleries 
above entrances with openings 
through which to pour boiling oil 
—frescoes covered with white- 
wash when palace was used as a 
barracks — other frescoes with 
heads of figures cut out of the 
plaster and carried off — great 
audience hall—innumerable rooms 
—lofty towers—general effect that 
of enormous size and strength. 
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In one of the rooms they have or had some of the archives of the Popes. 
We had trouble with that word “archives.” I was sure the guide said the Pope’s 
‘ashes,” and I began to look for a tomb or a cinerary (is that right?) urn, but 
finally we interpreted his French-English correctly. This same guide showed 
us a picture of a hunt. In it the hunters were having a merry time trying to 
kill a wild boar. “You see—they hunt him—what you call him—oh, yes—the 
wild pork.” 


In this city I bought an engraving of Benjamin Franklin, dated 1778 and 
apparently in the original frame. I suppose it must have drifted down from 
Paris some time or other. You will remember that old Benjamin made a great 
hit with the French people, and by enlisting their sympathy and help he did 
as much as anyone to win the 
War of the Revolution. If you 
will come into my office some 
day you will see this picture, un- 
less it is confiscated for my 
house. 

An interesting French mother 
and her pretty daughter sold 
this picture to me, and, _in- 
cidentally, they sold a number of 
things to Mr. S. ——— who is 
older and even more sedate than 
I am. I took a picture of the 
said mother and daughter, but 
alas it was late—the street was rHE HOSTESS HOUSE, BELLEAU WooD 
rather dark—hence no_ picture 
—and therefore no opportunity for you to decide whether my opinion was 
right or not. 





PONT-DU-GARD 

The next day we took a long and very interesting motor drive, during the 
course of which we saw the Pont-du-Gard and visited Nimes, Arles and Les 
Baux. It was really too much for one day—one could spend several days with 
pleasure in visiting those cities. 

The Pont-du-Gard, as perhaps you know, is a massive Roman aqueduct 
spanning the river Gard. The guide book says “It is one of the grandest Roman 
structures in existence” and the guide book is right. The picture will give you 
some idea of it. 

It was part of an aqueduct 25! miles long and was built about 2,000 years 
ago. The huge stones of which it was constructed were fitted together per- 
fectly without the use of cement or mortar. The arches rise, one tier on the 
other, three tiers in all, until at the highest point the height is 160 feet. If 
my memory serves me correctly this is just the height of Niagara Falls. The 
conduit at the top was higher than I am tall and in width five or six feet, as I 
remember it. It was almost half filled with deposits from the hard limestone 
water which had flowed through it. 


NIMES 
On the way to Nimes we passed a modern flying field, very large, but being 
made still larger. There were many hangars for the air craft and some huge 
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ones which doubtless are used for dirigibles. On the field was a plane, upside 
down and crushed; evidently some student of the art had come to grief. 

The history of all these old towns is fascinating. I promised not to go 
back to the beginning of things, but I think you may be interested in this ex- 
tract from the story of Nimes. It shows the ups and downs of fortune experi- 
enced by so many of these old cities. 


“Nemansus submitted to the Romans in 121 B.C. They took a delight 
in embellishing it; it had its capitol, temples to Augustus and Apollo, 
basilica, theatre, circus, ampitheatre, thermae, an aqueduct (of which the 
Pont-du-Gard is a relic), extensive ramparts, a forum, and a Campus 
Martius. Christianity was first taught here in the 4th century. In 407 
the town was pillaged by the Vandals; for some time it belonged to the 
Visigoths, then to the Saracens, and in 737 was sacked by Charles Martel. 
\t length, in 1185, it came into the possession of the Counts of Toulouse. 
Chree-fourths of its inhabitants having embraced Calvinism, it suffered 
much in the Religious Wars down to 1704. The political passions of 
its people were no less ardent than their religious convictions, and the 
reaction of 1815 was carried farther at Nimes than at Toulouse, Avignon 
or Marseilles. 


The ancient Arena is one of the chief objects of interest. It is smaller than 
the Coliseum in Rome (there is a large photograph of the Coliseum in our 
office which I brought from Rome some years ago) but it is much better pre- 
served than it, or in fact than any other arena. Pictures and descriptions have 
made all of us more or less familiar with these Roman arenas, but nevertheless 
I am going to set down here a description of the Nimes arena which I think is 
interesting enough to quote: 


“It is built of limestone blocks of 6-10 ft. cube, perfectly adjusted 
without mortar, in Roman style. The exterior presents two stories, each 
of 60 arches, the lower with huge square buttresses, the upper with Doric 
columns, while above is a third floor, with arrangements for masts from 
which were suspended the awnings which shaded the ampitheatre. There 
were four outer gateways. The masonry is 100-105 feet thick. There 
were 34 tiers of seats, the lowest for persons of rank, the second for 
Knights, the third for plebeians and the fourth for slaves. Over 20,000 
spectators could be seated. The rain was conducted from the tiers and 
passages into aqueducts at the bottom. The building dates from the 
Isi-2nd century A.D. 

Bull fights are held here in summer. Besides those in Spanish style, 
less sanguinary pastimes also take place. Among these are the Courses 
Libres, at which anyone may, at his own risk, try to snatch a knot of 
ribbon from the bull’s forehead, and the Ferrades, in which the object 
is to trip up the bull with a trident and brand him on the haunch. 

Lyrical and dramatic performances also are given here’ every 
summer.” 


The Temple of Diana was connected with the Thermae, or baths, built in 
25 B. C. Not much remains of the Temple but the bathing places, presumably 
the out-of-door ones, are still filled with clear, fresh water, which comes from 
springs or wells. A swan was calmly sailing along over the place where the 
Roman men used to bathe. Farther over was the bathing place for the women. 
History does not reveal whether there were any restrictions on bathing suits. 
Judging from the statues in evidence, there were none. 


ARLES 


At Arles is also a Roman arena and theatre, but the chief place of interest 
to us was the Muséon Arlaten containing collections illustrating Provencal 
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ustoms, industry and costumes. In one room is the Christmas feast, the table 
et with every kind of curious and interesting pottery, the walls covered with 
household utensils of brass and copper, much old and beautiful furniture in 
place, the bird of good luck perched on the back of a chair and the wood in the 
hearth ready to have the bottle of wine broken over it to celebrate the day. 

The proprietor of the Hotel du Nord acted as our guide and instructor on 
this occasion. He was courtesy itself—a true son of Provence—very earnest— 
very vivacious. The difficulty of expressing himself as copiously and fluently 
in English as he would have done in French evidently worried him—but we 
understood all he said. He told us of the “pagans” and the christians. ‘This 
was a fine pagan city—many beautiful statues (Roman and Greek) you under- 
stand? Christians came along—did not like pagans—you understand ?—broke 
noses off statues—phist—gone,” and he illustrated with a vehement gesture 
across his face, the fate of the poor mutilated statues. The museum was 
founded at the initiative of Mistral, the Provencal poet, with the aid of his 
Nobel prize. His most famous poem, is ‘Mireille’; it is a story of a young 
girl and incidentally is a complete exposition of the life and customs of the 
people of the Provence district. 

In the museum we saw representations, horrible things, of the Tarasque, 
a monster which was supposed to have ravaged the country in the first century 
A.D. and to have been slain by St. Martha. The town of Tarascon is said to de- 
rive its name from this Tarasque. 

We stopped at Tarascon long enough to have a cup of coffee. It was a 
magic name to me, for years ago I had read Daudet’s stories of Tartarin of 
Tarascon, that inimitable hero of Provence. The vivacity, the romance, the 
poetry, the naive boastfulness, typical of the men of this province are depicted 
in Tartarin. He climbs the highest Alps, he is a mighty hunter of lions, he per- 
forms many valiant deeds, but alas, poor old chap, most of it is in his imagina- 
tion only. Read the two stories—“Tartarin of Tarascon” and “Tartarin in the 
Alps”—you will enjoy them. 


LES BAUX 

Although Les Baux is not dignified with large type in the guide book, it is 
one of the most extraordinary places I have ever seen. You ride through the 
wildest scenery—turning and twisting—up and up—and finally after going up 
a particularly steep pitch you reach the wonderful ruins of this town, perched 
on top of the mountains. The valley into which you look on one side was 
thought by Mistral to have sug- 
gested to Dante his description of 
the Inferno. If you want to know 
what it looked like read the In- 
ferno—I could not describe it, 
possibly. On the other side of the 
town you look out over a wonderful 
plain — miles in extent — mostly 
cultivated—and very beautiful in the 
late afternoon light. 

The town dates back to the 
eleventh century. The castle and 
many of the houses were  part- a 
ly hewn in the rock. Now it is a _ 
complete ruin—only a few houses, 
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those used by guides and others, being occupied. In one of these houses lived 
an artist who was doing very good work in etching. He was away at the time 
so I could not learn how he happened to have found his way into Les Baux, be- 
cause his subjects were not related at all to the town or its surroundings. His 
etching outfit was complete—plates, acids, paper, and the press with which he 
pulled off the impressions. I was glad to obtain several of them, not only be- 
cause of the unusual character of his work, but the extraordinary circum- 
stances under which it was produced. 

We had a fine ride home in the twilight, through the mountains, along 
winding roads with orchards of olives and cherries on every side, people sitting 
in chairs outside the decors on the sidewalk, resting and gossiping after the 
work of the day—back to our ancient hotel at Avignon, from which on the fol- 
lowing day we were to leave for Marseilles. 


THE PHRASE BOOK 

At the stations while we were waiting (and we always were waiting), we 
scanned the book stalls to see if there was anything that looked interesting. 
This day I found a phrase book. 

Some Frenchman conceived the idea of writing such a book in which he 
translated a lot of more or less slangy or idiomatic English sentences. He must 
have written them first in French and then back into English. It is very amus- 
ing; here are some samples of the English: 


“His features were working horribly.” 
“She turned pale, red, etc.” 

“Had you had your dinner?” 

“You have me, have you not?” 

“She is turned of thirty.” 

“Tl had him on.” 

“Tt's. a had.” 

“He ran out into invective.” 

“We had the laugh of him.” 

“My mouth ran over.” 

“He has just had a fit.” 

“He turned off an elegant sentence.” 
“All the beer ran out.” 

“Give over (or, give off) crying, deary.”’ 


Perhaps I ought to explain that the last expression has no relation to the 
one immediately preceding it! It just happened that they came in that sequence 
in copying them from the phrase book. 


RAILROAD TRAINS 


The t-2in we intended to take was late. When it arrived we had an ex- 
hibition of real crowding. It looked packed already but there was a large crowd 
waiting, and they, not we, tried to get on. They jammed the entrances, climbed 
in through the windows, and even essayed to enter via the roof. Finally the 
train pulled out actually bulging with people. Needless to say, we eight with 
our score of pieces of luggage were not on it. Instead we went on a slow train 
in a four-wheeled car about the size of an old fashioned country trolley car. 

Many of these tiny passenger and freight cars are still used. One sees, 
however, a lot of U. S. freight cars, evidently sold by our government to the 
French railways. Generally the “U. S.” is stricken out, but you can see that it 
had been there; anyhow the shape and size of the cars and the wheel trucks 
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enable you to pick them out in- 
stantly. I saw also a good many 
American locomotives, very pon- 
derous and powerful looking, 
compared with some of the small 
French ones. 

The delta of the Rhone is 
comprised of debris brought 
down by the glaciers during the 
ice age. It looks uncultivable 
but the patient industry of the 
inhabitants has turned most of 
it into a garden. The mistral, a 

THE RAMPARTS OF AVIGNON cold wind from the mountains, 

blows frequently, and to protect 

the crops, rows of trees are planted on the north side of the fields. Even along 

the railroads we found them—why I don’t know—because there must be little 
if any snow. 





MARSEILLES 
In Marseilles there is a museum built by Napoleon III, to celebrate the 
completion of an aqueduct which brings water 150 miles from the Durance 
River. In the museum are many interesting pictures, among them a good por- 
trait of Mistral, the poet. It is said that the late Andrew Carnegie and the 
poet were close friends. 

, On the hill is the cathedral, a large building on a commanding site crowned 
with a colossal statue of the Virgin. I think we went up in an inclined plane 
railway, and after that there was a long walk upward. Everywhere in these old 
countries, one is struck with the sight of churches built on high hills, dom- 

inating the landscape as it was intended they should. 

In the harbor on a small island, is the 
Chateau d’If, described by Dumas in his novel 
“The Count of Monte Christo.” The castle, 
which is a keep built in 1529, was once used as 
a state prison. Among the famous prisoners 
were Mirabeau and Louis Phillipe—Egalite. We 
could not visit it because unfortunately the 
j water was too rough for the small boat, which 
makes trips there, to venture out. 

Our guide was a man about 60 years old 
, and rather heavy. He walked with some dif- 
ficulty—and I learned that it was because his 
feet had been frozen, during the fiercely cold 
winter of 1916, while he was in the field with 
the army doing some sort of work. He showed 
me his pension, 400 francs (then worth about 
$28 in our money) a year and running only for 
two or three years. 


CARCASSONNE 
This city is the most perfect example in 
existence of a medieval fortress. It was built 
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by the Visigoths in the fifth century on the ruins of Roman ramparts, but in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, it was much changed and therefore really rep- 
resents the work of that period. The towers and walls, inner and outer, are 
just as they were when they were built. The cathedral and the old town are 
inside the walls; our hotel was also—close by the cathedral. 

There were only two entrances, only one of which was a carriage entrance, 
having outworks and a double drawbridge. The walls and towers were in- 
geniously planned with projecting chambers so that every part of the wall 
could be raked with gunfire, even if the attacking forces were able to force 
their way over the outer wall. There were openings also in the overhanging parts 
of the upper structure, where the defenders could indulge in the pleasant sport 
of pouring boiling water or oil, or melted lead on the enemy. The immensely 
thick high walls and strong towers look absolutely impregnable to anything 
except modern artillery. How they ever captured such a city in the old days, I 
don’t know. Probably they starved out the inhabitants. 

We walked along the walls and climbed up the towers, not all of the fifty- 
four of course—because we should never have gotten to Spain, had we done so. 
Mr. S. and I did, however, walk entirely around the city, between the inner 
and outer walls. Also, we all went across the way to an old cemetery, interest- 
ing because of its wonderfully fine cypress trees, its curious vaults and the 
multitude of metal or bead wreaths, so universally used in French cemeteries. 
It hardly looks like a cemetery, as we think of one, but like a thicket of wreaths 
or designs of every conceivable ‘size and shape. From the cemetery we had a 
fine view of the inner and outer fortifications, the wide and deep moat, and the 
great double drawbridges and towers. 

The life of the old city was interesting. We entered an open door thinking 
it was an antique shop. An old, old woman met us—she must have been eighty 
at least. Apparently she was living their alone, and was about to prepare her 
frugal supper. There were a few sticks in the fireplace—the merest twigs— 
and on the table a few common greens, dandelions probably. No other food was 
in sight; it was the extreme of frugality. On the wall were some nice old 
copper utensils and jugs of various sizes stood on the mantel—there was very 
little furniture. The old lady showed us with pride the remains of some statu- 
ary in her tiny yard. Evidently it had some historic interest—but we did not 
learn what it was. 

Just outside the cathedral door, in front of the hotel wall, was a fine place 
for the children to play, and there the boys were having a game of marbles. 
Later on the girls had their turn on the playground. Children are the same the 
world over, and some of the games we saw here and in Spain seemed exactly 
like the ones in America that we used to play. 

While we were looking at the children at play, a wedding procession went 
walking by, the bride in white leaning on her father’s arm, I think, or perhaps 
it was the husband to be—followed by the relatives and friends. I suppose we 
could have gone into the cathedral to see the ceremony—but something inter- 
fered with our doing so. 


BARCELONA 

It has taken a long while to get to Spain, but we shall be there in a 
moment or two. To get out of France into Spain, you first must pass through 
the French customs (why I can’t conceive) and then through the Spanish cus- 
toms. Myriads of gorgeously attired officials march around, look wise, talk a lot, 
but the final result is, that due to Ernesto’s persuasive eloquence, we don’t as 
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a rule have to do more than open a bag here and there—sometimes 
none at all. 

Barcelona is a fine modern city. In reading about it you might get the 
impression that most of the anarchists of Europe made it their headquarters, 
but we didn’t see any. It has fine wide, busy avenues—some of them something 
like the Prado in Havana—lined with shops. Along the sides of the walk in 
the center of one of these avenues were flower stands—sometimes for several 
blocks—gorgeous with color—and then for blocks stands where birds of all 
kinds in cages were being sold. It is a very picturesque scene. 

Here is my journal record of the first day: 

“To the Public Market—everything clean and fresh looking—vast number 
of stalls—crowds of people—great animation in buying and selling—every con- 
ceivable kind and shape of fish and other sea food—chickens cut up into small 
pieces—each piece for sale separately if desired—meats of all kinds and quan- 
tities, small and large—piles of vegetables—peas, beans, potatoes, greens of all 
kinds—oranges—huge lemons—curious nuts—and, horrors—snails, mussels 
and other disagreeable looking things.” 

“To the Museum — his- 
tory of Spain in parchment 
—said to be thirty thou- 
sand volumes— men there 
studying the histories, some 
transcribing, others possibly 
students — out sideahuge 
grape vine big as a tree.” 

“To the Cathedral— 
many _ histor ical associa- 
tions and won derful church 
jewels — place where Indians 
brought back by Columbus 
were baptized (wonder how 
they liked it?) THE PONT-DU-GARD — figure ot 
head of a Moor hanging from 
the arch of the transept—gruesome object used to scare naughty children—. 
legend that eyes and mouth used to open and close at playing of organ.” 

Barcelona is the most important commercial and industrial town in Spain. 
Around the town proper lie the industrial suburbs with cotton mills, machine 
factories, electric works, etc. ‘‘Farther out the plain is dotted with villages, 
country houses, farms and churches. The whole forms a very striking picture, 
with the well laid out modern city by the sea, the factories with their lofty, 
smoking chimneys, the pleasant villas amidst the carefully cultivated semi- 
tropical environs, and the picturesque mountain background.” 

The foregoing paragraph describes very satisfactorily the view we.had 
from the Tibidabo, the highest hill to the northwest of Barcelona, which we 
ascended in the afternoon. It is now an amusement resort, with all sorts of 
sales display rooms, Coney Island shows and everything that goes with them. 
Strange to say, and it seems incongruous to us but not to the natives, there 
is a large church or cathedral, being built not a stone’s throw away, in fact 
almost in the center of it all. This church, of course, tops the very highest 
point. On this day there were very few people there, perhaps because it was not 
the right season. As scarcely anything can be more depressing than a deserted 
pleasure resort, we did not tarry long, but hied us back to town for tea. 
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TO THE SACRED MOUNTAIN 


The Montserrat (i.e., the serrated 
mountain) the “sacred mountain” of 
the Catalans and supposed to be the 
location of the castle of the Holy Grail, 
“is a mighty mountain—mass rising in 
almost complete isolation from the 
plateau of Catalonia. Sharply outlined 
on every side, and diversified with the 
most fantastic rock formations, the 
mountain from a distance looks like a 
colossal castle.” 

It is ascended by a mountain rail- 

TARTARIN AND THE TARASQUI way. At the summit is the monastery 

one of the oldest and most celebrated 

convents in Spain, founded before the year 717. The vicissitude of religious 

and political warfares have deprived it of almost all of its property and little 

remains now of the old buildings. It is interesting chiefly because of its his- 
torical associations and its wonderful mountain setting. 

There is a beautiful walk—the Cliff walk. You first visit a charming little 
garden, jutting out, it seems, almost over the valley. There is a chapel in the 
rear, its floor strewn with many copper coins (for prayers, I suppose) to which 
we added some. Then you go to the walk winding along the side of the cliffs 
which rise straight up on the left, hundreds of feet, while on the right the 
valley lies far, far below. In the distance are the beautiful Pyrenees, snow clad. 
The lower hills and valleys are covered with olive trees and vineyards. It is an 
enchanting sight. 

This day we had an elaborate Spanish dinner in the restaurant. It con- 
sisted, beside the drinkables, of hors d’oeuvres, fish with rice, meat, other fish, 
chicken, ice cream, cakes, fruit, coffee and cigarettes. Potatoes cooked in four 
different ways were served during this one meal. Don’t imagine that we lived 
this way all the time. I will tell you confidentially that I longed many times for 
a good plain American luncheon or dinner and a glass of good cool, fresh water. 


MADRID 

It is a long ride from Barcelona to Madrid so we went by the night train— 
leaving the hotel at Barcelona about seven in the evening and arriving at 
Madrid at ten thirty the next morning. It was our first experience in a Spanish 
sleeping car. As this is one of the principal railroads the accommodations 
were good. The cars are corridor cars very much like our compartment cars, 
but not at all like our regular pullmans. All Europeans think the latter are 
outrageous and impossible. There are two berths in each compartment, as in 
our compartment cars, but they run across the car instead of lengthwise. One 
lavatory serves two compartments. You lock both doors by one handle when 
you go in, but you cannot go out and leave your neighbor’s door locked because 
your own door will not close until his is unlocked. I was interested to see that 
the locomotive of this train was built by the Brooks Locomotive Company in 
1920. We had a good breakfast on the train and a fairly comfortable night, 
although the road was rather rough and the berths narrow. 

Madrid, as you know, is the capital of Spain and the residence of the king. 
It is the youngest of the great cities of Spain, and curiously enough was not 
built up, like the majority of the other great cities, because of its strategic 
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position, commercial or otherwise, but because it was a political necessity. 
“The capital of the united kingdom of Spain could be neither the Aragonese 
Saragossa, the Castilian Burgos, the Visigothic Toledo, nor the Moorish Cor- 
dova or Seville, hence Philip II chose Madrid as his new capital, situated like 
a vedette in the midst of the others, but denied by nature almost every suitable 
condition for a metropolis.” It is almost exactly in the center of Spain, on a 
plateau over 2,100 feet high, with a climate subject to sudden and extreme 
variations in temperature (something like New York, no doubt). I must say 
that during our visits we had no reason to complain of either the weather or 
the temperature. 

The first thing we did in Madrid, as elsewhere, was to take a drive around 
the city. This was always an agreeable experience easier to do than some of the 
other more laborious sightseeing. We drove to the church of national heroes 
where are the graves and memorials, very beautiful, to the assassinated prime 
ministers. It is a dangerous job in Spain—that of being prime minister. Only 
a little while before we arrived another one had been killed. We went past the 
royal palace—past the place where the anarchist threw a bomb at King Alfonso 
on his wedding day, killing his carriage horses but fortunately not wounding 
the king—through the fine parks—and out to the bull ring to see the crowd 
leave the bull fight which was then in progress. 

Another day, in fact more than once, we went to the Museo del Prado which 
contains a wonderful collection of old paintings, one of the oldest and most im- 
portant in all Europe. The chief treasures are the paintings of Velazquez, the 
great Spanish artist, among which are said to be “probably all of his most 
brilliant creations.” Most of us are familiar with the photographic reproduc- 
tions of the “Surrender of Breda” (usually known as “The Lances’’), and with 
the various portraits of Philip IV and his family. Two other celebrated ones of 
Velazquez frequently reproduced are “Los Borrachos” a group of peasants 
celebrating a feast of Bacchus, and ‘‘Vulcan’s Forge.” 

There are also many pictures by Murillo here, although the very best of 
his work is in Seville. His pictures, with their almost divine beauty of form 
and color, appeal to every one. Here and at 
Seville we saw those wonderful creations—‘“The 
Youthful Savior and John the Baptist’—‘‘The 
Holy Family’—‘‘The Annunciation’’—‘‘Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds” and many others of sub- 
lime beauty. 

The Italian and Netherland schools are also 
richly represented. Raphael, Andrea del Sarto, 
Titian, Veronese, Tiepolo, Anthony van Dyck 
and Rembrandt are among a few of the names 
that might be mentioned. Our Metropolitan 
Museum has many great works of art, but it 
has a long distance to go before it gets within 
hailing distance of the Prado—in the matter of 
old paintings. 

A very different sort of entertainment, but 
equally interesting in its way, was a visit to the 
royal stables. They are of vast extent with 
scores of horses—for driving, riding and hunt- 
ing. The King is fond of sports—polo, hunting, 
etc., and he has some beautiful riding horses. 





THE WALLS AND THE TOWERS OF 
CARCASSONNE 
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One, a glorious Arab, was the gift of some other potentate. There are splendid 
mules to pull certain of the royal vehicles and also a lot of donkeys, for the 
children, I suppose. The donkeys were out for the day which I thought was 
fortunate. The idea of eight grown people walking solemnly downstairs to see 
a lot of donkeys, rather struck my funny vein, and I wondered if the donkeys, 
had they been there, would not have said, if they could speak, ““‘How do you do, 
brothers and sisters.” 

The royal carriages, of which there must be about twenty dating way, 
way back, are perfectly gorgeous in gold and ivory and every other form of 
ornamentation. You have the privilege of sitting in one for a moment or two 
if you like. Whether you feel like a queen or a king for the time being, I don’t 
know—I didn’t try it. 

The royal garage threatens to cast a shade over the stables. There ap- 
peared to be an endless number of cars. I was interested to learn that a well- 
known American car is a favorite of the King’s. 


A BULL FIGHT 

I think I have not met a single person since leaving Spain who has not 
asked the question “Did you see a bull-fight?” Yes, I saw a bull-fight—and a 
real one. A trip to Spain is not complete unless one sees the national pastime 
once. 

It is a much more dangerous sport than I expected would be the case. I had 
an idea that it was more or less-a case of goading the bull and that he would 
finally be dispatched without danger to anyone except the horses. But that is 
far from being the case. Time after time I thought the matadores would be 
killed. I saw one fall three times, the bull charging right over him each time. 
It seemed a miracle that he was not trampled on or gored. At least three men 
were injured that afternoon, and numerous horses, of course, were killed. At 
one time it looked like a battlefield with the dead horses strewn over the arena. 
It is a bloody sport all right—once was enough for me. 

The bull ring is like the Roman arena—circular—with tiers of seats and 
with passages through which the spectators reach them. There is one passage 
for the entrance of the bull. Exactly opposite this entrance is the royal box. 
Around the ring, separated from the first tier of seats by a narrow passage, is 
a wooden barrier about five feet high. The bull fighters, when too hard pressed, 
leap over this barrier into the passageway. Occasionally a bull leaps over also; 
I saw one do it. 

It is a brilliant spectacle in the beginning. All the participants are gor- 
geously costumed. First comes the march across the ring—the police officers 
riding, clad in old Spanish dress, followed by the brilliant procession of the bull 
fighters, the band in the meantime playing a military march. At the head of 
the procession are the Matadores (who kill the bulls with a sword), followed by 
the Banderilleras (who plant the banderillas in the bull’s shoulders) and who 
also act as Capeadores (waving cloaks or capes), then the mounted Picadores 
(who receive the charge of the bull on their lances or pikes). Other attendants 
follow with the team of mules used to drag off the dead horses and bulls. “The 
president throws the key of the toril into the ring; an alquacil picks it up and 
hands it to the Torilero; the Torilero opens the den, and the bull dashes into 
the arena.” 

I was told that the bulls are not fed during the day preceding the fight 
and are kept closely confined in the small dark stall or passage way leading 
into the arena, each stall or space being just large enough for one bull. They 
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were certainly dangerous looking creatures, black as night, strong and active, 
with wicked looking horns wide spread and sharp as needles. 

The fifth bull was a fierce one. The bull fighters were on the opposite side 
of the arena from where the bull entered. He gave one snort and then started 
for them full speed. What a scattering there was. The capeadores waved their 
capes and enticed him this way and that, occasionally having to drop a cape 
and beat it hot foot for the barrier. 

After the bull had been tired in this way for a while, the picadores got into 
action. This is the cruellest part of the whole spectacle and the feature that 
sickens most persons not hardened to the game. The poor old horses never 
have a chance. The eye on the right is bandaged so that they cannot see the 
bull, otherwise they would run away. As it is they receive the shock of the 
bull’s charge without any defense except that of the picadore’s lance. Time 
after time horse and rider would be tossed up in the air, sometimes half over 
the barrier. The picadores wear armor on their legs, but I don’t understand 
how they escape being crushed. The horses fall on them, or they are crushed 
against the barrier or thrown over it. They are hurt at times of course—one 
at least was thisday — 


we saw him ‘ bein g car- 
ried away. This fifth 
bull killed two horses 
in about five ~ minutes. If 


it is seen 
horses are 
wounded, 
once put out 
misery, and 
their bridles 
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bull has been killed—poor 
worn out old hacks. 

After THE PROCESSION OF THE BULL FIGHTERS wards the 
banderill eras got 
ready for their act. The bull was manoeuvred here and there by the capes, and ~ 
finally as he stood still for a moment, the banderillero with a banderilla in each 
uplifted hand, ran swiftly forward and planted them high up on the bull’s 
shoulders, one on either side. I watched closely time after time, but I could 
not see how it was done. The bull’s horns were wide, it looked as though the 
banderillero was running right on them—yet in some way he got close enough 
to reach up and plant the banderilla, one of which, remember, was on the side 
opposite from him so that he really had to reach over the back of the bull in 
order to place it. 

Then soon the matadore, the hero of the day, prepared for his task. First 
he advanced to the barrier and made a short speech to the president or other 
distinguished visitor dedicating to him the death of the bull. Then armed with 
a sword in one hand, and a red cloth in the other, he approached the bull. I 
thought he would keep a respectful distance away. No, he went right up close 
to the bull and waved the red cloth in front of him. The bull made a lunge at 
it—the matadore stepped quickly to one side—it did not seem to be more than a 
step. Finally he got the bull into proper position facing him with its forefeet 
close together. Sighting along his sword in order to strike the right spot, he 
ran directly toward the bull, and attempted to drive his sword in just where 
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the neck joins the body. When successful the 
heart is pierced and the animal dies almost at 
once. Usually the first attempt is not success- 
full. The sword strikes a bone and does not 
enter. At least three attempts were necessary 
each time on the day we saw the fight—some- 
times more. 

One matadore looked like a boy of twenty. 
He narrowly escaped death in killing his first 
bull. Standing with his back to it for a second, 
the bull which had not been enticed away as he 
thought it had been, charged him but fortu- 
nately struck him with its forehead, between 
the horns, instead of goring him. He was 
thrown in the air but apparently was not hurt 
for he killed the fifth and most vicious bull al- 

siiaitdaide teas ‘ial tela: “tpi though he was injured in doing so. At that 

STOPPED OUR CHAUFFEUR time it looked as though there would be a riot. 

The bull was active and dangerous. The audi- 
ence knew this and were content to wait until the favorable opportunity came 
for planting the sword. One loud mouthed individual near us, however, kept 
egging the boy on, and at last he took a chance, killed the bull, but in doing so 
was hurt so badly that he had to be carried off. I thought the audience would 
mob the obnoxious individual. I don’t see why they didn’t put him in the ring 
and let him take a taste of his own medicine. 

We left after the fifth bull was killed, having seen enough—more than 
enough. In the beginning it was very exciting. The procession of gaudily 
caparisoned fighters, the great audience, the skilful fighting, all lent a glamour 
which temporarily enthralls one—but it soon vanished. 

Since writing the foregoing account of the bull fight, I happened to read, 
while in London, in the European edition of the Herald, a reference to the 
triumph of a new bull fighter. On looking up my program, after I returned, I 
found that the youth I saw was the one mentioned in this newspaper article. 
The language of this correspondent throws an interesting light on the attitude 
of the Spanish public toward this form of amusement. 





A NEW BULL FIGHTER’S TRIUMPH 
(From Our Correspondent) 
Maprip, May 18. 


A new star has appeared in the firmament of the bull ring. Such is the 
joyous news that is being flashed all over Spain today. 

Since Joselito was killed but a year ago, the bull-fight loving public have 
been in mourning. Yesterday, however, the slim, sinewy figure of a 19-year-old 
youth from Valencia, doing what few toreros have done for a generation, that 
is to say, invading the bull’s ground and making him fight, rejoiced the hearts 
of thousands and provoked such enthusiasm as has never been seen before at a 
bull fight. Manuel Granero, as the new torero is named, has achieved fame on 
his first appearance. The joy of morn, strength of noon, and glory of sunset 
radiate from all his movements, sing the local bards. 


Most Americans condemn bull fights unreservedly. I won’t attempt to de- 
fend them—I don’t know that I would want to do so—but let us not become too 
deeply impressed with our own virtues. The Spaniards might think it rather 


Am 
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foolish to spend a million or two dollars to see two men bruise each other for 
fifteen minutes or less, and they can also come back at us neatly in other ways, 


as is evidenced by the following rather clever retort: 


BULLS vs. BABES 


W. B.. Trites, the novelist, has been living for some time in 
Spain, and in a recent letter home he said: “Spanish children are the 


most spoiled children in the world. Every Spanish restaurant is filled with 
their bawling. They tread on your feet and upset your glass as they play tag 
in every Spanish café. In every Spanish theater it is hard to hear the perform 
ance through their din. And yet this fact—the fact that Spanish children are 
unbelievably spoiled—enabled a Spaniard in Palma to knock me out completely 
in an ethical argument. ‘You Spaniards are a great nation, | said to him, ‘but 
I can’t understand how a nation that produced Velasquez and Valdes can 
stomach the savage cruelty of the bull fight... The Spaniard rolled his black 
eyes at me, emitted a great cloud of cigaret smoke, and said: ‘You have in 
\merica a number of societies for the prevention of the cruelty to children, 
I believe?’ ‘Yes. ‘And they do good work?’ ‘Oh, splendid work. Now 
the Spaniard showed his white teeth in a smile. ‘Well, sefor, such societies 
would be useless in my country,’ he said. ‘The man who would lift his hand 
against a little child has not been born in Spain."”—The Argonaut (San 


j - ~~ 
francisco). 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 

I had to stay over in Madrid, after the others of the party had gone on, in 
order to keep an engagement with the dentist. Mr. Dunn of our embassy in 
Madrid had very kindly given me the name of Dr. Newland, and I can assure 
you that it was a great relief and comfort to find that he is a good American, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania dental college, and a very skilful 
practitioner. Mention of this dentist engagement is simply by the way, how- 
ever, but I had to explain how it was that I remained behind, and thus went 
alone to the Russian Ballet in the Teatro Real. I wanted to get there early so I 
went about ten fifteen o’clock. It began about ten forty-five and lasted till about 
one thirty in the morning. These are the usual hours, I believe, for opera in 
Spain; in fact all entertainments, begin very late. 

The whole affair was very interesting and the performance very beautiful. 
The customs of the audience are so different from ours. The men, when they 
arrive, do not sit in their seats, but they stand up in front of them with their 
backs to the stage and survey the audience through large opera glasses, look- 
ing for people they know. During the intermissions they crowd in the aisles, 
conversing with each 
other, and continuing 





the survey of the audi- 
ence. 
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all fine, and the musical accompaniments were beautiful. Would it be heresy to 
suggest the substitution of these ballets for the “Follies of 1921?” 

The Royal Theatre is large—like our Opera House. It has one row of boxes 
on each side, one above the other, just as in our theatres. The one on the sec- 
ond tier on the right was marked with the royal arms. Just after the ballet 
began I looked up and there, sure enough, was King Alfonso coming in. He sat 
down, put his elbows on the rail, clapped a pair of huge opera glasses to his 
eyes, and began surveying the audience, nodding and smiling in a very in- 
formal manner to those whom he wished to greet. In the exact center of the 
house, in the rear, on the second tier is a large box, about three times the size 
of the others, and here the Queen and her ladies sat. In the King’s box were 
only the King and two or three officers. 

Everyone, including the King and Queen, remained until the very end. 
What interested me was that no official notice was taken of the King’s presence 
—either by rising or by playing the national anthem; in fact, his presence did 
not seem to excite any curious attention at all. I believe it is because he goes so 
often, and doubtless it does not rank as an official act, nor is he supposed offi- 
cially to be present. He is a good sport, and exceedingly popular in Spain. 


THE ESCORIAL 

The village of Escorial is about thirty or forty miles from Madrid, so we 
motored there. We went in open cars, American, driven by two wild Spanish 
chauffeurs whose one idea was to get there quickly. I will copy a bit from my 
diary, and then give you some dry statistics about the building we visited, 
which you may skip if you like. 

Motor to Escorial. Held up outside city by soldiers-for chauffeurs to get 
permits to leave city on account of search for slayers of prime minister. Tire 
trouble both cars. Ran very fast—cut-out wide open in city and country— 
around corners at break neck speed. Speedometer 76—suppose it was kilo- 
meters, not miles. Passed carts with huge wheels—8 feet diameter—drawn by 
two, three or four mules or donkeys—large one in shafts ranging down to 
leader size of a dog. Ox-carts with huge oxen, drivers with neck and mouth 
muffled against cold air. Donkeys, endless numbers of them, with packs of 
every description—man or boy frequently riding on top. Irrigation wheels, 
turned like a wine press or cider mill by mule or donkey—around and around. 
Boys at Escorial drilling—military school. Beggars and children with violets. 
Wonderful views on the drive. Country much like Arizona except for olive 
trees. Did all the usual things—church, chapel, paintings, burial places, tap- 
estries, illuminated books and special admittance to Charles V. private rooms. 
At small summer palace, porcelain pictures, tapestries—California trees—red- 
woods grown from seeds. 

The Real Monasterio de San Lorenzo del Escorial, usually called the Es- 
corial, is a combined palace and monastery built by Philip II. It was begun in 
1563, in pursuance of certain vows made by him during the battle of St. Quen- 
tin. The ground plan is in the form of the gridiron on which St. Lawrence suf- 
fered martyrdom; the building was dedicated to that saint. It is an immense 
structure, 675 feet on one side, and 530 feet on the other. ‘“‘The huge wall-sur- 
faces are destitute of ornament and broken only by small windows. The ma- 
terial used is whitish-grey granite. Thus the Escorial seems to grow organ- 
ically out of the stony sides of the Guadarrama Mountains. For the decoration 
of the interiors Philip caused his ambassadors in Rome, Florence and Genoa to 
search for painters.” 
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One part of the description of 
the church will give some idea of 
the hugeness of the building. ‘‘The 
dome rises 295 feet high, con- 
structed entirely of granite, and 
resting on four massive piers, each 
105 feet in circumference, and on 
the arches connecting the piers. 
These dimensions are extraordi- 
nary, and it taxes the imagination 
to realize that we are here simply 
in one fraction of the building.” 

The Panteon de los Reyes, or 

\ GARDEN OF THE SUMMER PALACI burial vault of the Spanish mon- 

archs is an extraordinary place. 

Usually these vaults are dark and gloomy, but this is not so. It, or rather they, 

for there are many chambers, are beautifully ornamented in marble and gold, 
and the effect is very fine. 

The Library of Printed Books contains many rare and valuable examples 
of illuminated work of the highest order. 

At the summer palace we were greatly interested to recognize some large 
California redwood trees which, we were told, were grown from seeds brought 
over at some early date. 





SEVILLE 

It is said that Seville is the “gayest, brightest city in Spain” and we found 
it delightful. The hotel is charming—built as it is around a court, which is 
shaded by trees and climbing roses, with a fountain in the center, and singing 
birds in cages here and there on the balcony. 

In Seville we really seemed at last to be in Spain—that is, Spain as we had 
imagined it. We saw the processions of donkeys passing up and down the 
streets, loaded with every conceivable thing—vegetables, eggs, poultry, oranges, 
figs, hay, straw, charcoal, gravel—anything that could be carried in saddle 
baskets. Here also were the ox-carts with the huge wheels. Herds of goats - 
appeared in the morning to be milked at the doorways, thus insuring an ab- 
solutely fresh supply of that fluid. The houses were all painted or washed in 
white or some delicate tint. Bright colored grcwing flowers were on every 
balcony. Six or four horse stages 
drove by, the stages curiously 
constructed with a front seat for 
two men and the driver, three 
men on a seat a little higher im- 
mediately back, and the other pas- 
sengers in the body of the coach. 
The men were very picturesque 
with their dark Spanish faces and 
their sombreros with a wide flat 
brim and a tall center, not creased, 
much like a top hat with a very 
wide flat brim. 

In the evening we went to see 
a Spanish dancer and hear some 
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Spanish singing. It was fine. 
The dancer was superb. She 
played the castanets to perfec- 
tion, keeping exactly in time 
with the music, and her danc- 
ing was a delight. I would not 
have believed that any one could 
turn and whirl and swoop so 
gracefully. We were also in- 
terested in the singer. Her 
voice was not as full and sweet 
as we like, but you could almost 
understand what she was sing- 
\ SEAGOING HACK OF GIBRALTAR ing by watching her face and 
gestures. Occasionally the audi- 

ence joined in the song. I asked Ernesto afterwards what it was all about and 
he said one was a national air, and the others love songs, and songs of bull 
fighters. The audience certainly were well pleased with them—as we were also. 

We went to see the oldest street. They showed us a window from which 
a woman saw Peter the Cruel fight a duel in which Peter killed his man. This 
woman knew Peter by his spurs. The story goes that Peter gave her son a good 
life job to keep her quiet. 

The House of Pilate is so named because it is supposed to have been copied 
from Pilate’s house in Jerusalem. There is the so-called trial room where Jesus 
was tried, the sentry boxes, and the cock that crew. There is a picture by 
Murillo—the Virgin on the Napkin. It is said that a waiter complained to 
Murillo because he had given him no tips. Murillo came back in a day or two 
with a picture of the Virgin painted on a napkin. 

By extraordinary good luck we were given access to a private house—the 
residence of a certain countess. It was the most interesting and beautiful 
place of that kind we saw on our entire trip. Here are my journal notes. Won- 
derful mosaic pavements from Italica, a Roman City. Old Spanish tiles, beauti- 
ful plates—Spanish, Chinese, etc. Vases, tapestries, furniture, Japanese room, 
gorgeous ceilings, lovely garden, portrait of queen, carved chests, paintings, etc. 

There were museums and convents too numerous to mention or to attempt 
to describe. In them we saw beautiful paintings by Murillo, wonderful wood 
carvings by Montanes, lovely old Spanish tiles, ancient gardens and fountains, 
and always the storks circling through the air to the nests in the church 
towers. 








THE CATHEDRAL AND THE TOWER 

Seville has much of beauty, much of interest, but there remains with me as 
the most lasting impression of all, the memory of the Cathedral and the Giralda 
tower. “An impression of solemn mystery.” I know of no other expression 
which so fittingly describes the sensation experienced when one first enters the 
portals of this glorious cathedral. You push aside the leather curtain at the 
door and from the heat and glare of the outer world, you enter the cool and dim 
interior. You are awe struck. The massive columns of stone, the lofty arches, 
the magnificent high altar—the vastness of it all—make you almost believe that 
it cannot be the work of human hands. The stones seem mellowed with age— 
the light through the windows high up in the arches is refiected in beauti- 
ful colors on the walls and pavement—worshippers are kneeling here and 
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there in the great spaces—a procession of priests passes from one chapel to 
another—mass begins and the first melodious notes of the great organ are 
heard. 

The cathedral was built in 1402, that is it was begun in that year, but it 
required over one hundred years to complete it. Think of it, during one hun- 
dred years or more, stone was piled on stone, until there arose in all its majesty 
and grandeur the wonderful structure that we see to-day. One writes of its 
“majestic simplicity” and ‘“‘the purity of the lines;” another that it was de- 
termined to erect it “fon so magnificent a scale that it should be without a rival.” 
Its dimensions tell the story of its great size—380 feet long, 250 feet wide, with 
a nave 119 feet high. 

The great organ is a superb creation, its music peals of thunder in the 
lower ranges, its notes, thin, sweet and clear in the upper register. We wanted 
to hear this organ, but despaired of doing so for the cathedral was closed for 
the afternoon. However, by a very special arrangement we were permitted to 
enter and the organist came to play for us alone. 

He had been told that Miss C., one of our party, sings and on our arrival he 
invited her into the organ loft, high above the choir, to sing the Ave Maria. It 
must have been a terrifying thought—to sing in that vast cathedral, to the ac- 
companiment of that great organ. But American girls are not wanting in pluck, 
and in spite of the difficulties of an organist who spoke no English, and an ac- 
companiment which at first was not the one the singer desired, her voice, with 
the sweetness and expression which characterize it, soon was heard in that 
lovely melody. In all the five hundred years of its existence, it is safe to say the 
old cathedral had never listened to the voice of a woman singing from the 
organ loft, and we were-proud that it was an American girl who had that un- 
usual experience. 

The Giralda Tower is now part of the cathedral but is so distinct and 
beautiful in itself that it is one of the gems of Seville. Rising more than 300 
feet above the ground, it was originally the prayer tower of the principal Moor- 
ish mosque, from which daily the call to the faithful sounded out over the city. 
It is a marvellous structure. 

We climbed up to the top of it to see the sunset. It was a peaceful scene 
that was spread out before us. The sounds of the city came up to us softened - 
by the distance. The expanse of country beyond looked beautiful and green. 
We waited until the sun sank below the horizon and then reluctantly descended, 
never to forget the sunset at Seville. 


THE ALHAMBRA 


Granada was next, and to 
Granada we had looked forward 
with eager anticipation for there 
we were to see the Alhambra. 

We arrived in the evening, 
too late to interest anyone in an 
attempt to see the Alhambra by 
moonlight. The hotel is on the 
Alhambra hill and when we went 
out on the balcony of our room, 
there the city lay far below us, 
its myriad lights twinkling like 
stars. 





READY FOR THE RIDE, TANGIER 
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The Alhambra was the palace 
of the Moorish Kings. Its con- 
struction was begun early in the 
twelfth century by Mohammed, 
and continued for the next two 
hundred years by his successors. 
To get there one drives through 
the beautiful Alhambra Park, a 
grove consisting almost ex- 
clusively of elms planted at the end 
of the eighteenth century. They 
are kept fresh and green by irri- 
gation. “The murmuring sound 

THE GYPSIES OF GRANADA of running water is heard here all 

day long. The foliage of the 

thickly-planted trees, the home of innumerable nightingales, form a continuous 
and dense roof.” 

The outside of the Alhambra palace is very unimposing; the blank, unin- 
teresting walls give no indication of the beauty of the interior. The rooms all 
open on internal courts, each one adorned with fountains or gardens, while the 
walls are ornamented with beautiful designs like lace work, with the most ex- 
quisite colors. “In the buildings of the Alhambra the art of the Moors produced 
the utmost that it was capable of. The tent of the nomad Arab celebrates a 
late resurrection in the halls of this Moorish palace. The slender marble col- 
umns are an imitation of the tent poles; the brilliant color of the ornamenta- 
tion is an echo of the gay patterns of the Oriental carpets with which the tent- 
interiors were draped.” 

I shall not give any detailed description of the Alhambra—it would be 
futile to attempt to do so. It is all superbly beautiful—each hall we entered 
seeming to be more beautiful than the last one. “Tales of the Alhambra” by 
Washington Irving, written in a room which was shown us, will tell the story 
of its charm as completely as written or spoken words can do so. 

In the afternoon we went to the Summer Palace of the Kings, where there 
are the most beautiful gardens imaginable. Water is brought from the distant 
river through an aqueduct, and it is in evidence everywhere in the gardens, 
playing in the fountains, running from one level to another, and serving to 
keep everything fresh and green. In the picture you will see one of these 
gardens. 

The gypsies of Granada live in rooms cut 
in the soft rock of the hills. The house shown 
us had recently been whitewashed and looked 
clean. Its walls were lined with brass, copper 
and pottery utensils. In the back were the bed- 
rooms. Here was a house, not a tent or a cara- 
van—and the old song would have to be 
changed a bit to fit these gypsies: 





“Last night you slept in a goose feather bed, 
With the sheets turned down so bravely, oh! 
Tonight you shall lie in the cold open fields, 
With the raggle-taggle gypsies, oh!” 

Of course the girls had their fortunes told 
but what they were I refuse to disclose. 


YOUNGSTER WITH SHAVED HEAD, 
TANGIER 
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Beyond the gypsy dwellings is an old church in which we were to see some 
tapestries, but it was not open. Across the way, however, was the studio of a 
young Welsh artist and this we found more interesting, I know, than the 
tapestries would have been. We invaded—and raided—that studio. We not 
only bought some of his pictures, but we persuaded him to let us have some old 
plates and jars and other Spanish things which he had picked up from time to 
time to ornament his studio. He was very good natured about it and I know 
will enjoy looking for others to replace those we took. He told us he had come 
out to Granada some years ago stricken with tuberculosis and his life despaired 
of, but that the climate had done wonders for him. 


RONDA 


It is a name to conjure with, the name Ronda. You climb up and up on 
the railroad by many a twist and turn, get out at the station, drive to the 
fine little modern hotel, walk out on its piazza and across the garden to the 
wall in front, and there look down 600 feet to the valley below, and across 
to the snow clad mountains beyond. This hotel is set in a garden of flowers 
—veritable acres of them. They are spring 
or early summer flowers because few grow 
later on account of the lack of moisture. We 
were there just at the right time. There were 
solid beds of poppies, other beds of pansies, 
rows and rows and beds and beds of iris 
of all kinds and so many other flowers, 
that if you want to know about them, you 
will have to write to the ladies of the party. All 
I know is that the effect was very beautiful. 

In some prehistoric age the earth de- 
cided to bulge up just here and thus form a 
high ridge right in the center of the valley. It 
was across the path of a river which promptly 
proceeded to cut its way through, or else 
some convulsion of nature opened up the 
path. Anyhow there it is, very narrow and 
500 feet deep, with the river flowing through 
at the bottom. The town of Ronda is on top, 
on both sides of the gorge, but connected by a 
wonderful old stone arched bridge. 

There is a Moorish house, with exquisite 
little gardens and terraces, on the cliff be- 
yond the bridge. The interior of the house is 
charming — lovely old furniture, beautiful 
tiles and a bed where one should sleep peace- 
fully, if the angelic cherubs above it would 
act as guardian spirits. It is an old house dat- 
ing back to the time when Ronda was in 
danger of being besieged and thus cut off 
from water unless the river could be reached. 
From this house, therefore, a set of steps had 
been dug through the solid rock down to the 
stream. On the way down are dungeons 
here and there — not pleasant places to live 
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in. The steps were wet and slippery, the way was only dimly lighted by the 
tiny candle which our guide carried, but by and by we emerged at the edge of 
the river which flows swiftly by the entrance. 


AN EARLY START 
Occasionally we had to make an early start. That was a terrible trial and 
tribulation, and there was much 
moaning and groaning. Let me try 
to describe such a day. 


Breakfast was, of course, 4 
served in our rooms. In Spain 


everything ends late at night and 
begins correspondingly late 
in the morning. Then the wait- 
ers didn’t understand English 
(nor our Spanish) and I sup- 
pose the kitchen fires weren't 
lighted, so that in spite of the 
detailed instructions the night 
before, the breakfasts didn’t 





\ LIVE BABY CARRIAGE, TOLEDO always function promptly or 
properly. Sometimes the butter | 
wasn’t there, sometimes the egys didn’t come. One member of the party, 


who sings, not being able to make the chambermaid understand that eggs were 
wanted, imitated musically the cackle of a hen. It was effective, at least, in 
astonishing the maid. \ 





However, we all always assembled downstairs at last, and as we invariably 
started for the train from one-half to one hour before it was due, we had plenty 
of time. But it is necessary to make this early start in Spain, because luggage 
is likely to be forgotten and has to be sent back for, the trunks have to be 
weighed, the ticket offices 
close five minutes _be- 
fore the train leaves, 
etCc., etc. 

“Ernesto,” we said, 
“it’s a crazy plan to close 
the ticket office five minutes 
before train time—that’s 
about the time we open 
it in America.” Ernesto 
shrugged his shoulders. 
“It is se custom,” he 
said. ‘Why in my town,” 
said Miss L. ——, “I go 
down to the station, and 
if they don’t wait on me, 
I rap on the window sill. Then if they don’t pay any attention to me, I open 
the door into the ticket office and say, “Ed, when are you going to give me my 
ticket.” 

We all get into the bus or carriages, a rather silent party, because we are 
still sleepy and not very cheerful. Then we arrive at the station and our mul- | 
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titudinous bags are unloaded. We gather around in a circle to see that they are 
all there—it is like “‘viewing the corpse” one remarked. 

After awhile the train comes, and if the compartment has eight places we 
all get in there, after as much luggage as possible has been stowed in the racks 
and the remainder put partly under the seats or in some other convenient place 
where we may knock our shins against it, or step on each other’s toes in trying 
to avoid it. It always happens that something is needed from the suit case 
which is the bottom one on the rack. 

For awhile some of us read about the place we are going to cr the one we 
have just left. If the scenery is fine we lcok out of the windows. Then someone 
proposes bridge. There is a general commotion and rearrangement, while the 
bridge fiends get together and a hat box and suit case are converted into a 
card table. The sight of the cards tempt the others to play double solitaire or 
bezique. 

Then later on luncheon time arrives. Each one’s portion has been put in 
a separate bag almost large enough to hold food for all. We open them, the 
first time with curiosity, afterwards with a certainty of what we shall find 
there. There are two eggs, several large teeth-defying rolls, two or three 
kinds of meat, cheese or poultry, cakes, cranges and perhaps figs and nuts. For 
the crowd there are bottles of water and wine. 

After luncheon comes the pericd of rest and relaxation. Miss L— de- 
scribed her California “homestead” and the adventures there in locating graves 
of lost travelers; Mr. S— tells us of the Easter services in his Philadelphia 
church or of his adventures in the African desert; Mrs. L— would like any- 
one to know, if they are interested, that a certain Arthur M— is a wonderful 
boy; Mrs. C— reminds us that even if Spain has old churches Newcastle, 
Delaware, has one also; Miss C—sings for us occasionally; thus the time passes. 

By and by we stop at a station. Ernesto appears at the door. “Here is a 
specialty of the country,” and in come sweetmeats, cakes or jam. “It is ex- 
quisite” and with a gesture of fingers to lips, he throws out into the air a sort 
of salute indicative of the supreme bliss which will be ours in devouring these 
delicacies. 

Then if the journey is long we begin to get a little tired and cold. Some 
surreptitious—and they are not always surreptitious at that—naps are snatched. | 
The pounding of the wheels on the rail joints becomes monotonous; and then 
just as we are really hoping that the end is in sight—Ernesto announces—“‘It 
is se next station—there we shall see fine sings of se serteenth centuries.” 





GIBRALTAR 

Algeciras lies across the bay from Gibraltar, and all that it has of interest 
to the traveler is the good hotel, set in the midst of its fine gardens, with its 
wealth of flowers, shrubs and trees. It must be a veritable haven of rest and 
refreshment for those who come from Gibraltar, or across the straits from 
Africa. We enjoyed it as a resting place and as a base from which to visit 
Gibraltar and to make our excursions to Tangier in Morocco. 

Algeciras (and in using that word we always mean the hotel) is such a 
bower of beauty that this seems to me to be an appropriate place in which to 
interpolate some flower recollections which Mrs. Lybrand has been kind enough 
to write for the JOURNAL. 

“Spain delights, repays and never fails flower lovers. We saw at Ronda 
great borders of white and blue Spanish iris in bloom which excited the sur- 
prise and admiration of everyone who saw them. Lovely yellow roses bloom 
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there audaciously. Spain is a country in which it is not a crime for even a 
stranger to pluck the loveliest roses that grow; where, on the contrary everyone 
greets one by presenting bunches of lovely roses. In Barcelona we visited the 
new cathedral which is building there. We were shown marvellously carved 
marble roses which had been sculptured by workmen from the surrounding 
country. 

A Paris flower recollection recurs. We were in Paris early in May. We 
visited the celebrated Bagatelle trial rose garden in the Bois. The roses were 
not yet in bloom, but we saw delightful pansy beds composed entirely of white 
and yellow flowers, the white ones being in the center of the beds and the 
yellow ones edging them. 

A London flower memory that persists happily was seeing a fine bush of 
Ceassochus with its brilliant blue flowers nodding in the sun peeping in one 
of the windows of the beautiful blue reception room at the Ranelagh Country 
Club. The fireplace in this room is effectively tiled with charming old Chinese 
blue and white tiles. 

‘“‘Let anyone who has been at Oxford in June and July recall the Canter- 
bury bells in those loveliest of all gardens New College and Saint John’s,” says 
Mrs. Ely in The Hardy Garden. How shall I confess in this serious JOURNAL 
that, finding myself in London in June I revisited venerable Oxford in order 
to see the Canterbury bells in bloom there? We found Oxford in its gayest 
mood. The historic river presented a captivating sight. Decorative banners 
carrying the arms of the twenty-one colleges that constitute Oxford University 
were floating from as many barges or house-boats from which happy, well- 
dressed youths and maidens watched the boat races, one of the chief social 
events of the year there. But we hardened our hearts to the charm of the river 
scene and searched diligently for the flowers. We failed to find Canterbury bells 
in bloom. After I saw some tight buds in the Botanic Garden on immature 
plants, I reluctantly gave up the search. Nor did I have better luck at the 
London Flower Show where there were wonderful roses, orchids, carnations, 
rock gardens and splendid delphiniuns. 

“Our home season is three weeks earlier than usual this year. We returned 
to Connecticut better Americans for having garnered some additional foreign 
impressions. And, moreover, when we arrived home we found lovely Canter- 
bury bells blooming profusely in our own garden!” 


Everyone is familiar with the picture of the Rock of Gibraltar. That is 
not the view one gets in crossing the bay, but the huge rock, rising appar- 
ently out of the sea, and looking not unlike a sleeping lion, is sufficiently im- 
pressive even from that side. One visits the gun galleries, tunnels cut in the 
solid rock, and pierced here and there for guns. These galleries run for a long 
distance, high up on the face of the rock. Doubtless when they were made they 
were useful for the artillery then in existence, but now they are entirely ob- 
solete for that purpose. The real guns are huge ones on the top of the rock, so 
placed that they command the straits. 

All the fresh water Gibraltar has is derived from the rains, and it rains 
only during a month or so in the Spring. Every building has a cistern with the 
pipes from the roof leading into it. On one side of the Rock, large spaces have 
been cleaned off and cemented so that the rain may be collected and led into 
great reservoirs. I was told that enough rain water is collected during the 
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short rainy season, not only to supply the needs of Gibraltar, but to enable them 
to water all the ships stopping at the Port. 

The side of the Rock toward the Mediterranean is very precipitous and 
there is only a strip of land at its base. Toward the bay the slope is more 
gradual and there are located the town and the government buildings. The 
Europa Road leads from the town through the Europa Pass, a wild and pic- 
turesque spot, down to and through the government section. It is an interesting 
ride with fine views. The rock gardens, carpeted with spring flowers, were in 
their prime. 

It was great to get a good English luncheon at the Bristol Hotel. Across 
the street, up against the Cathedral is a little space which the hotel uses as a 
summer garden in which one takes his after-dinner coffee and smokes the in- 
evitable cigarette. There took place the following conversation with Ernesto, 





TOWER OF THE CATHEDRAL, BURGOS INTERIOR OF THE CATHEDRAL, 
BURGOS 
who has a good command of English, but whose pronunciation of some words 


is a little blurred, leading to some amusing misunderstandings. Witness the 
following (Mrs. C’s watch had been left for repairs). 

Ernesto: ‘I must get Mrs. C’s wash (watch) to-day.” 

Mr. S.—: “Oh yes, I want to get my laundry back too.” 

And this immediately after; (somebody wanted raisins which were par- 
ticularly good at this place) : 

Ernesto: “We must go now to look at the races (raisins).” 

Myself: “Fine, I would like very much to see some good horse races.” 





He had trouble with his “th’s’’: 

We: “Say ‘something,’ Ernesto.” 

Ernesto: ‘“Somesing.” 

We: “No, not ‘somesing,’ its ‘something’.” 
Ernesto (convulsively) : “Someting.” 
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IN AFRICA 

Tangier lies across the straits from Gibraltar a little down the African 
coast. It is the most oriental city I have ever visited, more so even than Algiers 
which, as I remember it, has a larger European settlement. 

Here are some of my mental snap shots. Walk through narrow streets— 
shops in little cubby holes—shopkeepers sitting cross-legged—sometimes ap- 
parently very indifferent as to whether or not they sell to Christian dogs— 
endless number of donkeys with huge packs passing along the narrow streets 
with warning cry from drivers to pedestrians to get out of the way—women 
with faces covered—men with hoods—children with heads shaved except for 
scalp-lock like our Indians—faces every shade of color from white to deep black 
—great dignity and stately walk of some of the men—some with fine cloaks, 
others with rags like crazy patchwork quilts—men smoking, drinking, gossip- 
ing—playing cards, shoes off, seated cross-legged on matting, streets crowded 
—great animation. 

Up toward the center of the old town is the public square. Here are held 
the out-door markets, crowding every inch of it on Sunday, the big market day; 
here the people are entertained by magicians or harangued by agitators. When 
we arrived at the square a snake charmer was just about to begin his perform- 
ance. The people formed a circle around him about fifteen feet in diameter. 
He was a wild looking creature, in oriental dress, with long black matted hair. 
First he took the wicked looking snakes, three of them, out of a bag. One of 
them began to crawl our way, but we held our ground and its owner soon called 
it back. He coiled them lovingly around his neck, let them fasten their teeth 
in his tongue, and did other disgusting things with them. 

Later on he took a good sized bunch of wood shavings, grasping them in 
both hands. He passed all around the circle so that all might see they were 
really shavings. Then he faced the sun, extending his hands toward it, brought 
them back to his face and breathed on the shavings, doing this over and over 
again, with many graceful gestures and postures. He was evidently beseeching 
the sun to send down its rays to light the fire. By and by the shavings began to 
smoke—he redoubled his incantations—finally they burst into a flame. How it 
was done I don’t know—possibly there was some chemical in the shavings sus- 
ceptible of being fired by the human breath. Judging by the looks of that 
creature I think his breath, unassisted, would have charred an oak log. 

In another part of the square was an oriental seated on the ground with a 
group of men ranged in front of him in a half circle. He was a teller of stories 
and this was his audience. They listened in rapt attention, apparently undis- 
turbed by the commotion around them. 

I heard childish voices chanting words in unison in a sing-song voice. 
The door was open and I peeked in. It was a school for the study and memor- 
izing of the Koran. The floor was covered with matting. All the shoes were 
ranged alonge the edge. Seated near the wall was the teacher, an old bearded 
man. In his hand he had a switch, long enough to reach any of the pupils 
who were grouped around him, also seated and each with a piece of cardboard 
like a slate. The teacher motioned to me to come in after I had tossed him 
a coin, which I had been told would be expected. The reading went on steadily, 
the pupils swaying back and forth as they chanted. Innocently I stooped down 
to look at the slate of a nearby pupil; instantly there was consternation. The 
teacher, who had been all smiles, frowned sternly and by gestures indicated 
that I was doing something very reprehensible. Every boy stopped chanting 
instantly and there was dead silence. Perhaps they thought I intended to 
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touch the sacred word or possibly even the look of a Christian dog is 
contaminating. 

In the evening we went to a Moorish coffee house where the natives 
were drinking coffee, playing cards and enjoying themselves in other ways. 
The coffee was thick, black and sweet and full of grounds—awful stuff. The 
music was barbaric, a sort of wild chanting or singing to an accompaniment 

or discord) played on stringed and wooden instruments of various kinds. 
It was interesting nevertheless but I would not recommend it as a steady diet. 

Of course we took a donkey ride, at least I thought they were donkeys 
but I was told afterwards that they were small mules. The one I rode was of 
quite fair size and not at all a bad riding beast. It was great fun. We wound in 
and out the narrow streets—through the market place which was literally 
crowded with vendors and customers, the wares of every description all on the 
ground in piles or bundles—past a group of men who had jointly bought a bull, 
cut him up into small pieces and were deciding which piece each should take— 
to the Moorish prison where the prisoners seemed to be having a fine idle time 
quite as enjoyable as those on the outside—past beggars and groups of old men 
squatting in corners smoking pipes, gossiping or sitting in oriental calm— 
through the European quarter and back by the seashore to our hotel. 


TO TARIFA 

On our return to Algeciras we drove out to Tarifa which on the map looks 
like the jumping off place from Spain. It is 
directly on the south, oe Yee | opposite the coast of 
Africa. It was a won derful drive over a fine 
road winding through the mountains, roughly 
parallel with the shore, so that constantly we 
had fine views of the Mediterranean. The 
country is wild with few houses or villages 
—wide spaces used only for grazing or 
planted with cork or olive trees. 

Our chauffeur said that a moving picture 
company had been there recently. The 
road was winding, with sharp curves, and in 
many places dangerous for an inexperienced 
driver. The hero was such a driver, so our 
man had to hide in the back of the auto, under 
a blanket, and direct the hero, as best he 
could, in the operation of the car. “I was jolly 
well scared,” he said. The play, I believe, 
was “Rogues and Romance.” 

We saw the Moor ish castle, from which 
it is said the father, who was defending the 
castle, threw the knife to kill his own son who 
was in the hands of the beseigers, rather than 
surrender and thus save his. son’s life. 
The castle is on the shore—a commanding 
situation. From it there is an _ extraor- 
dinarily beautiful view. Out beyond was a rocky 
promontory with a pic turesque lighthouse — 
fishing boats with curi a iu <n» tai oe sails were putting 
out to sea—boys were 5 GUIDE fishing from the rocks 
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in the sparklingly clear water—here and there were donkeys standing patiently 
on the yellow sands—on the walls of the old castle clumps of bright flowers 
were growing—it was like one of the ideal, poetic landscapes painted by the 
older artists. 

CORDOVA 


In Cordova is the famous Moorish mosque “the most noble as well as one 
of the earliest monuments of the religious architecture of the Arabs in Spain, 
while in size it yields to few among the mosques of Islam.” Its construction 
was begun in the seventh century and continued through several centuries 
thereafter, successive rulers adding to it from time to time. 

This is what the correspondent of the Daily Mail, who was writing a series 
of articles about Spain, while we were there, had to say of it: 


“It is a place which contains, for me at all events, a splendid surprise. It 
is, of course, the mosque-cathedral. I always heard that it was one oi the 
architectural marvels of Europe, but one hears that about so many things that 
I did not expect to be much moved.” 

“It is simply superb, and | wonder if I dare suggest that (except at 
Mecca) there is no mosque this side of India to compare with it. Imagine 
a pall of darkness above your head, a kind of night out of which grow hun- 
dreds and hundreds of double round arches in red and white stone, supported 
on one thousand columns, every single one different, made of marble and 
porphyry and jasper, and a score of different materials.” 


When the mosque came into the possession of the Christian Spaniards they 
built a great Renaissance Choir right in its center, thus displacing many of its 
columns, and detracting greatly from its beauty. When Charles V. visited 
Cordova in 1526 he said to the cathedral chapter—“You have built what you or 
others might have built anywhere, but you have destroyed something that was 
unique in the world.” That forest of columns, stretching out apparently to in- 
finity, must have been very wonderful before this choir was erected. 

The Court of The Oranges looks on the outside like an old storage yard, 
so that when you enter the gate, its beauty is all the more a surprise. “Light, 
spacious, well shaded, enlivened by a few groups of quiet visitors, it offers, 
with its five fountains, its orange trees, and its palms, a characteristic picture 
of Oriental repose.”’ On the side toward the mosque there were nineteen arched 
gateways opening on the court, so that the palms and orange trees, planted 
in parallel rows formed, as it were, a continuation of the rows of columns in 
the interior. 

The Third Mihrab, or prayer niche, is the gem of the building. It is very 
small, only about 13 feet in diameter. “The ceiling consists of a block of white 
marble hollowed out into the form of a shell. The magnificent arches rest on 
colored columns, and the walls are panelled with richly carved marble.” The 
pavement and walls are worn by the pilgrims, who in paying their devotions 
circled the place seven times on their knees. 

We drove over the old bridge which is built on Roman foundations, and 
has a triumphal arch at one end and a massive tower at the other. On little 
islands in the river are the Moorish water mills, small stone buildings, centuries 
old, driven by water which seemed not to have a fall of more than one or two feet. 

In the afternoon we went to a country house far up on the hills, from which 
we had a wonderful view of country and city, to the mountains beyond. It was a 
gorgeous place, with the most beautiful flowers, planted in a most attractive way, 
orange trees in blossom, limes and lemons also, everything to make it a delight. 
Peacocks added to the charm, and a Roman mosaic pavement was also of interest. 
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That night we went back to Madrid. While waiting at the station I noticed 
an old engine shunting cars up and down. It looked so ancient I was tempted 
to inspect it more closely. The date was 1862. What about the depreciation 
rates that should be applied to it? 


TOLEDO 

Toledo is such a remarkable city that I must tell you, very briefly, some- 
thing of its history. It is first mentioned as ‘‘a small town, but strong on ac- 
count of its situation”? which was taken by the Romans in 192 B.C. Afterwards 
it came into the possession of the Visigoths, whose court was transferred here 
in 537 A.D. For four centuries, 712 to 1085 A.D., it was a stronghold of the 
Moors. In 1085 Alfonso VI. of Castile, accompanied by the Cid, captured it. 
Two years later the royal residence was transferred from Burgos to this city. 
The Archbishop was made Primate of Spain. ‘The real rulers of Toledo were 
the Archbishops. They built schools, hospitals and bridges; they led armies; 
they possessed immense riches and fostered art and science. Their annual 
revenue amounted to 300,000 ducats. The weightiest events in Spanish history 
are associated with the names of the Archbishops of Toledo.” 

The city has a most striking situation. It stands on the top of a high hill, 
surrounded on three sides by the deep gorge of the Tagus River. “It thus 
produces a remarkable effect with its circle of Moorish-Gothic fortifications, the 
towering Alcazar, and the cathedral. In plan the city still bears an unmis- 
takable Oriental character. Its narrow crooked streets spread themselves like 
a net over the uneven rocky plateau; the tall houses are almost windowless on 
the side next the street, and reserve all their cheerfulness for the interior patio 
or court, in this way affording as much shelter as possible from the icy winds 
of winter and the merciless glare of the summer sun. Huge gates, often 
studded with great iron bosses, protect the entrance.” 

The foregoing quotations will perhaps convey to you more effectively than 
I could hope to do, the striking impression made upon us as we drove over the 
ancient bridge which spans the Tagus, up into the city. It was like one of the 
old romanticized engravings—the bridge with its great stone arches and towers, 
the river far below, the city with its walls and gates, the cathedral and castle 
rising high above all. It is this general impression of Toledo that remains 
with me, more so than its special points of interest. 

The Cathedral is one of the great churches of Spain. It is very large, 
larger than that of York, England, and both as to the exterior and interior is 
very impressive. There is 
a richly ornamented chapel, 
also. wonderfully carved 
choir stalls of walnut wood, 
beautiful doorways and in- 
numerable other things of 
interest or beauty. 

Here in Toledo is made 
the ‘Toledo work,” the gold 
inlaid on steel, producing 
a very rich effect. You can 
get it in any form, swords, 
daggers, knives, scissors 
and an endless variety of 
other objects. A PUBLIC LAUNDRY, BURGOS 
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A SPANISH DOCTOR 


We had to leave early the next morning for Segovia, and in the hurry I 
had the misfortune to cut my hand rather badly. Ernesto, the ever-ready, sent 
a messenger ahead to the drug store for iodine, the said messenger handing it in 
the window of the carriage on a dead run, as we dashed for the station. Skilful 
painting with iodine by Ernesto helped until we reached the little town of 
Segovia. Ernesto immediately sent for a doctor. Soon a vivacious little man 
appeared, cast off his Spanish cavalier coat, and opened a rapid fire bombard- 
ment of speech and gesture. He was a dandy. He examined the wound with 
many exclamations and gesticulations, then action began. 

Out came a case of instruments complete enough for a major operation. 
Boiling water was requisitioned so that they might be sterilized. A messenger 
was dispatched for supplies. All this was done to the accompaniment of voluble 
conversation, addressed now to me, now to Ernesto. The messenger did not 
return quickly enough to suit the doctor. Out he darted into the hall, where 
the proprietor and others were gathered, and immediately the sound of four 
machine guns of conversation in action was heard. I could not see the ges- 
tures but they must have corresponded in vehemence with the words. By and 
by the messenger returned with a roll of bandages, a small bottle, a large 
bottle, and heaven knows what else. The desk was cleared, a basin was brought 
in, and just about that time a second doctor arrived. Then there was a consulta- 
tion and more rapid fire conversation. I learned afterwards that Ernesto had 
sent for three doctors with the message that the first one to arrive would get the 
job. I don’t know what happened to the third; he was probably warned in time. 

The little doctor was really very skilful, and I found out why. What do 
vou think, it was because he had treated the wounds of so many bull fighters! 
He knew just what to do, and he did it. After coming in the evening and 
again in the morning to dress it, he passed me on to another doctor at Burgos, 
who made two visits to look at the work and pronounced it good (fee 40 
pesatos) and now after four weeks all that is left is a red scar, which, doubt- 
less, will disappear in time. The whole episode was immensely entertaining and 
amusing and was well worth the temporary inconvenience occasioned by the cut. 

I forgot to say that Ernesto told me the doctor was an ex-mayor of the 
city; also that the hotel proprietor had been Attorney General although not a 
lawyer. I questioned this, but Ernesto said, “That’s the way they do things in 
Spain.” If his information was correct the position evidently means some- 
thing entirely different from our conception of it. 

SEGOVIA 

Segovia has the largest piece of Roman work remaining in Spain, the 
famous aqueduct, known as E] Puente. It crosses a deep valley, the suburbs, 
and part of the city itself and ends at the Alcazar. It has 119 arches, varying 
according to the conformation of the ground, from 23 to 94 feet in height, for 
part of the way the arches being in two tiers, one on the other. Like the Pont- 
du-Gard, the structure was built of blocks of granite, without mortar. 

We went to the Alcazar—the wonderful fortress palace. Up in the tower 
we had a view which was more like my preconceived idea of Spain than any- 
thing I had seen, wide, treeless plains stretching away to the mountains, a 
ribbon of a road winding across them, a sense of vastness in the landscape like 
nothing I saw elsewhere. 

In this castle we saw all the usual devices for repelling invaders, including 
the nice little open places through which to pour boiling oil on their heads. I 
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must say, though, we found some of these palaces and fortresses so cold, that 
the thought of anything boiling was positively agreeable. 

At LaGranga, one of the summer palaces of Philip V., are extensive 
fountains, superior to those of Versailles. There is a sort of central court with 
large groups of statuary, each a fountain, ranged around it, and avenues lead- 
ing off in various directions with many fountains also. All this is in a wood, 
which at the time of our visit was not yet fully in leaf. In the hot summer time 
I think the coolness and the sound of the splashing waters must be very grate- 
ful. They were mainly built in 1727 by Isabella Farnese as a surprise for her 
husband, Philip V., on his return after a long absence. He is said to have re- 
marked, “It has cost me three millions and has amused me three minutes.” 
Wives, take notice! 

At the little hotel in the reading room I picked up a magazine. Its con- 
tents looked strange — there 
was Wilbur Wright making 
one of the first flights — the i an 
story of Roosevelt’s trip to 
Africa—a comparison of the 
resources of the different coun- 
tries. I looked at the cover. It 
was August 1909! The pro- 
prietor kindly gave it to me, 
and | am going to have the col- 
ored full page picture” of 
Wilbur Wright in flight framed 
and hung in the office. 

Here also at the station, | 
was browsing over the books rHE BAY, SAN SEBASTIAN 
when something familiar about 
one of the titles caught my eye. It could not be—yes, it was—the very book! 
This is what I saw: 





Adventuras 
de Huck 


Marc Twain 


Anyone in our organization who reads Spanish easily enough to be interested 
in finding out how nearly the Spaniards retained the Mark Twain flavor in 
translating the exploits of the immortal Huckleberry Finn, may have the book 
by applying to me. 

We went early in the morning to the cathedral. The interior is beautiful 
and it seemed more like a place of worship than any we had seen. The organ 
was playing, and inside a small enclosure, where mass was being said, were 
the worshipers, the women, mantillas on the heads, kneeling on the floor. The 
cathedral is not so gaudily bedecked as some—it is more tastefully ornamented 
and the effect is very pleasing. 

There is a wonderful life-sized crucifix carved in brown wood, the face 
of the Saviour beautiful and sad, all against a gold background edged with tiles, 
with illuminated work at the foot. The candlesticks and large lamps are all in 
perfect keeping. We had seen many, many wonderful crucifixes in wood, ivory, 
marble, every kind of material, but this, to me, was the most beautiful 
of all. 
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BURGOS 


At Burgos we drove to a monastery where the monks live separate, soli- 
tary and non-speaking lives, meeting, I believe, only for worship in the church. 
The quaint old man, who met us, had his head shaved but his face was adorned 
with a long white beard. He took us to the chapel. The monks go to bed at 
6 o’clock every night, rise at 10:30 and sing in the chapel ’till 2 o’clock the next 
morning. Paraffin lamps, attached to the choir stalls, one for each two persons, 
light the huge books from which they sing. It must be a weird spectacle—this 
singing in the dead of night, by the dim light of the smoking lamps. 

There is an amazingly perfect wood carving of a monk in one of the 
chapels. So perfect is it, that it is said of him “If he were not a Capuchin, he 
would speak.” 

Here also we saw a superb marble monument erected by Isabella, the 
Catholic, to her father and mother. It is said to be the finest monument of its 
kind in Spain, and of the very many we had seen it seemed to me so. The fig- 
ures of the recumbent king and queen are wonderfully carved, and every part 
of the tomb is richly adorned with the most delicate and beautiful sculptures. 

At the museum is a remarkable picture of the head of Christ, the tears on 
his face so perfectly painted, that they seem absolutely real. We saw elsewhere 
a cross painted on a cloister wall, so realistic in its execution, that it is said the 
birds try to alight on it. 

The Cathedral is one of the great churches of Spain. The exterior is 
especially fine, and the interior,-particularly the central dome, remarkably im- 
pressive. We climbed to the top of it, the stairways winding up through the 
walls to the galleries on the inside of the dome, and finally out on the roof. The 
dust of ages lay thick on everything, and the galleries became so narrow we 
could just squeeze through the stairway which is barely large enough for one 
person. It was worth the trouble, however, to see the upper part of the dome, 
with all its wonderful sculptures, near at hand, and to look down on the 
cathedral floor, far, far below. 

In this cathedral is a famous clock, looking rather out of keeping with a 
church, but interesting. It has the figure of a man, who on the hour, pulls a 
rope which rings a bell, the strokes corresponding in number with the hours. 
At the same time his mouth opens and closes. For the benefit of those who do 
not get there in time, the performance is repeated on each occasion. 

The jewels in this cathedral, though not nearly so many or so grandiose as 
elsewhere, are very beautiful. I remember especially an alabaster medallion, 
beautifully carved, of the Virgin and Child. There was also an exquisite little 
piece, the Virgin seated in a gold chair, the head carved in old ivory, the figure 
in jet. We had a quaint old conductor who seemed to take a real pleasure in 
showing us these treasures. 

Burgos is a very old city, typically Spanish. There were shops with odd 
things in them to use or to eat. We saw little wooden cages for sale, too small 
for a canary or even a humming bird. Ernesto who had asked what they were 
used for, said “I will explain you. It is for that little singer—what you call 
him? That bird of the night. I have it—the cricket.” And that’s what they 
were—cricket cages. 

SAN SEBASTIAN 
San Sebastian is the finest watering place in Spain, frequented by the King 


and the nobility during the season. It has a good beach, a large casino, fine 
shops and wide streets. Our hotel faced the sea and we could look out across 
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the Bay of Biscay and imagine that somewhere off there lay America—too far 
away to see, but not too far to think about. 

We ended our stay here with a wonderful drive—the superbly beautiful 
Corniche Drive. For miles it runs along a bold and rocky shore, the breakers 
dashing far below, with here and there sheltered, sunny little nooks in which 
the children play on the yellow sands, or the men spread out their nets to dry. 
Old castles or watch towers frown down from forbidding heights, reminders 
of the days when the alarums of war were heard, where now one is greeted only 
by peaceful sights and sounds. 

By and by the road turns inland past that beautiful home of a Spanish 
artist, the house a harmony of color, blue and white. Then it leads up a happy 
valley, the stream clear and sparkling, turf growing to the water’s edge, beauti- 
ful trees occasionally overshadowing it, and back of it all, the fertile fields 
stretching to the foot of the high hills. 

The road passes through an ancient village, and then begins to climb, ever 
up and up, glorious new views of the valley opening up at every turn. The sun 
breaks through the clouds, shafts of light descend, not unlike that Jacob’s 
Ladder which as children we had pictured reaching from earth to Heaven. The 
fields are green with the first growth of Spring, or yellow with the blossoms 
of the mustard plants. The river, far below, seems a silver thread. The village 
with its hoary cathedral comes into view, now bathed in sunshine, now veiled 
in shadow. It is a heavenly picture. 


BIARRITZ 

Biarritz, just across the French border, is a charming seaside place, also, 
with a fine beach, although to us it seems small, flanked on either end by a bold 
and rocky coast. We sat for a long time watching the waves roll in, dashing 
themselves into clouds of spray against the projecting rocks, which have been 
worn by the water into all sorts of fantastic shapes. 

In the morning we drove to Bayonne, not far away, to visit the cathedral. 
It was a Holy Day and nowhere, except at Segovia, did we find a service which 
impressed us more. All the central space in the large and beautiful cathedral 
was filled. There were Sisters of the various orders, with their varied and pic- 
turesque headdresses; there were groups of children evidently from the church 
institutions and there were large numbers of the townspeople. 

The boy choristers sang most beautiful music, the deep tones of the 
priests chanting the services, breaking in now and again. Finally the old priest 
ascended the pulpit. We could not understand what he said, but his words 
seemed to be personal and direct, and the close attention of his audience, indi- 
cated that it must have been a helpful message. Too often we found the 
services in the great cathedrals very largely matters of form, gone through 
more or less perfunctorily, but this service had all the solemnity that anyone 
could desire. 


This ends the trip through Spain. I realize that there are many phases 
of Spanish life and effort which I have not touched upon. I have said little of 
the country’s industries, its finances or its methods of doing business. That is 
because there was not much opportunity to study those activities, since our 
time was devoted largely to its scenic, artistic and historic features. Therefore 
my story deals, however inadequately, principally with these attractions of that 
fascinating country. 
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Spain has so much of interest that I am sure none of us failed to carry 
away something of its magic and beauty. We shall never forget the majesty 
of the snow-clad mountains, the wide sweep of the interminable plains, the 
grandeur of the Cathedrals, the delicate beauty of the Moorish palaces, the 
entrancing gardens and the wonderful works of art. Though we went down 
into deep dungeons it did not depress our spirits, and though we toiled upward 
many a weary step to see the sunset, we were richly rewarded in the end. 

It may have been that there were some discomforts, it may be true that 
there were disappointments, but these will be forgotten, and in the days to 
come there will remain with us only the memory of that which was inspiring, 
that which was beautiful and that which was true. 
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